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EDITOR'S DESK 


By GEO. M. STRAYER 


AN INCREASE For the first time in the his- 
IN ACREAGE tory of USDA price support 
MEANS TROUBLE operations on soybeans the 
CCC is going to be the proud (?) owner of a siz- 
able quantity of soybeans come the takeover date 
of May 31. With present price schedules, and 
even with the possibility of sizable exports of oil 
becoming more imminent, it does not appear pos- 
sible to strengthen prices sufficiently before take- 
over date to bring any large quantity of beans out 
of government programs. 

Announced CCC disposal programs do not en- 
courage price rises. The buyer for domestic proc- 
essing or export shipment knows that during any 
month between June and September he can buy 
governmental stocks at a predetermined price, 
increasing by 14%¢ per month. Recent stock re- 
ports show only 44 million bushels in proces- 
sors’ hands—1% months’ crushing requirements. 
Margins have been small. There has been no in- 
centive for the processor to buy soybeans. 


Product sales that might have been made had 
some plants not closed down are now lost forever. 
As summer arrives any shipments of either soy- 
beans or oil into world markets will merely come 
from what would otherwise have been 1957 crop 
exports. Consumption lost can never be regained. 

We are heading for troubles. The major mis- 
take was made when we jumped our 1956 pro- 
duction by 90 million bushels in 1 year. There are 
still greater markets for our products—but we 
cannot develop them all in 1 year. 

And in my book those who forecast a 5% in- 
crease in acreage and a 1957 production of 430 
million bushels are whistling in the dark. The 
day of 15-bushel average yields is over. Vari- 
eties, cultural practices, harvesting equipment, 
weed control—all have been developed to the 
point where average yields will continue to work 
upward—as they have done for 20 years. An acre- 
age increase to me also means a bushel increase. 

We need a pause in our acreage increases in 
order that we may catch up in our marketing op- 
erations. New areas are coming into production. 

Let’s be realistic. Weather in 1956 was good 
in many areas. It was bad in others. Every year 
is like that. Acreage increases mean multiplica- 
tion of our troubles at this time. Let’s not force 
Uncle Sam into being our market for soybeans— 
let’s grow as our markets grow. And let’s wait 
until there are greater indications of market 
growth than are evident today. 
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U. S. SOYBEANS During the next month 
AT TRADE FAIRS promotion of U. S. soy- 
AROUND THE WORLD beans and soybean 
products in the form of fair exhibits will be going 
on at three different points in the world. 


Starting May 5 in Tokyo Ersel Walley and 
Albert Dimond will be in attendance at the Amer- 
ican Soybean Association exhibit at the Tokyo, 
Japan, International Trade Fair. This is the sec- 
ond year of showing at the Japanese event, as our 
indoctrination into International Fair exhibits 
took place at Osaka a year ago. Since Japan is 
our largest customer for American soybeans, and 
since soybeans are basically human food in Japan, 
our exhibit is being sponsored by the Japanese- 
American Soybean Institute, and will feature 
American soybeans and the products made from 
them in Japan. Cooperating will be the four 
basic Japanese foods trade groups. See Mr. Haya- 
shi’s article in the April issue for details. 


In Palermo, Italy, the Soybean Council of 
America, Inc., will sponsor an exhibit of American 
soybean oil meal, especially 50% protein meal, 
as the basis of poultry feeding. This exhibit will 
be a virtual repeat of the very successful Verona 
exhibit sponsored in March, and reported in the 
April issue by Howard Roach. Mr. Kenneth 
Wright of the A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. will 
be the poultry nutrition specialist representing 
the Council at this exhibit. 


And in Barcelona, Spain, in early June the 
Soybean Council will exhibit American soybean 
oil to people attending the Barcelona Internation- 
al Samples Fair, an annual event heavily attended 
by foods people. Here the value of soybean oil 
as the basis of food products will be featured as 
a part of the Council’s overall effort to merchan- 
dise American soybean oil in Spain and the Medi- 
terranean area as a replacement for inadequate 
olive oil suppplies. Mr. Edward M. James, for- 
merly of the Lever Brothers Co., will represent 
the Soybean Council at this exhibit. 

All exhibits are being planned, erected and 
manned by the two soybean organizations and 
the international trade fairs branch of the Foreign 
Agricultural Service. Local expenses are being 
paid in the currencies of the countries concerned 
and from P. L. 480 funds acquired by the U. S. 
government in the sale of surplus commodities 
to those countries. Dollar expenses are borne by 


the two soybean groups. 
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EXPERT HELP IN THE USE OF HEXANE 
FOR YOUR PROCESSING PROBLEMS 


Penola’s staff of experts is always glad to lend an expert hand in the 

application of Penola Hexane to your processing problems. Penola Hexane’s low 
vapor pressure and narrow boiling range are your guarantee of efficient 

solvent recovery and maximum yield. Whenever you buy Hexane, 


remember to specify Penola for: 


PURIT Y—Penola Hexane is laboratory tested for absolute purity. 

This is your guarantee of efficient, economical processing. 

FAST DELIVERY — Penola’s many storage points and excellent 
: ge } 

shipping facilities assure immediate availability and fast 


delivery to your lab or plant. 


Penola Oil Company New York + Detroit + Chicago Penola 








U.S. Soybeans at Fairs Around the World 


Ersel Walley Albert Dimond 
THE PRESIDENT and a past presi- 
dent of the American Soybean Asso- 
ciation will be in attendance at the 
International Trade Fair in Tokyo 
May 5-19 and in charge of the U. S. 
soybean exhibit. 


President Albert Dimond, Loving- 
ton, Ill., farmer, left the United States 
on Apr. 28. He joined Past President 
Ersel Walley in Tokyo. Walley, who 
is president of Walley Agricultural 
Service of Fort Wayne, Ind., and 
chairman of the ASA trade and ex- 
tension committee, left a few days 
earlier. 


Walley also represented the Soy- 
bean Association at the International 


Trade Fair held in Osaka, Japan, in 
early 1956. 

Walley and Dimond will work 
with the Japanese-American Soy- 
bean Institute and Japanese trade 
groups in behalf of the U. S. soybean 
market development program while 
in Japan. 


Japan Groups, USDA 
Cooperate at Fair 


SIX JAPANESE trade associations 
will join with the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture in sponsoring market- 
promotion exhibits of U. S. farm 
products at the International Trade 
Fair in Tokyo, May 5-19, the Depart- 
ment announced. The associations, 
representing Japanese firms which 
import and trade in U. S. products, 
will plan and operate the exhibits in 
cooperation with representatives of 
the Department. 


Commodities to be featured in the 
exhibit are cotton, wheat, tobacco, 
soybeans, tallow, dairy products, 
popcorn and dried fruit—principally 
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raisins. Samples of cheese, dry milk 
solids, and popcorn, the latter a new 
product to the Japanese, will be dis- 
tributed. 

This is the first overseas market- 
promotion exhibit in the Depart- 
ment’s Trade Fair program in which 
foreign trade groups have assumed 
major responsibility for promoting 
the sale of U. S. agricultural prod- 
ucts. 


Japanese groups sponsoring ex- 
hibits include the Japan Cotton Pro- 
motion Institute, Japanese-American 
Soybean Institute, National Tobacco 
Sales Association, Japan Dairy Prod- 
ucts Association, Japan Oil and Fat 
Processing Industry Association and 
Japan Dried Fruits Import Associa- 
tion. 


U. S. trade associations partici- 
pating will be the Oregon Wheat 
Growers League, Farmers’ Hybrid 
Popcorn Growers’ Association, 
American Soybean Association, To- 
bacco Associates, Inc., and Cotton 
Council, International. 


Personal appearances by the 1957 
American Dairy Princess, Miss Shari 
Lewis, of Dakin, Nebr., are sched- 
uled. Arrangements for her partici- 
pation in the exhibit have been made 
by the American Dairy Association 
and the Dairy Society International. 


Japan is one of the largest mar- 
kets for many U. S. agricultural 
commodities, and the Tokyo exhibit 
will be the largest arranged so far 
in the Department’s international 
market development program. To 
house the exhibit, a 15,000-square- 
foot pavilion was constructed. The 
exhibit will be directed by A. J. 
Martin, representing the USDA’s 
Foreign Agricultural Service. 


This will be the second Depart- 
ment of Agriculture foreign market 
promotion exhibit of 1957. The first 
was at the International Agricul- 
tural Fair at Verona, Italy, in March. 
A portion of the foreign currencies 
accruing from the sale of U. S. farm 
surpluses under title I of P. L. 480 
is available for this activity. 


Council Sends James 
To Barcelona Fair 


THE SOYBEAN COUNCIL of Amer- 
ica, Inc., has retained Edward M. 
James, Swarthmore, Pa., as a tech- 
nical consultant on vegetable oils, 
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Howard L. Roach, the Council presi- 
dent, announces. 

Mr. James has 
had long experi- 
ence as a special- 
ist in vegetable 
oil refining, with 
Sharples Specialty 
Co., Procter & 
Gamble Co., and 
most recently with 
Lever Brothers Co. 

He has been an 
independent con- 
sultant on glycer- 
ide oils and fats since September 
1954. He was president of the 
American Oil Chemists Society in 
1952-53. 


Mr. James’ first assignment with 
the Council will be to attend the In- 
ternational Samples Fair at Bar- 
celona, Spain, June 1-20, where he 
will act as a consultant on the prob- 
lems of processing and _ utilizing 
American soybean oils. 





Edward M. James 


President Roach, now in Europe on 
soybean marketing projects in Spain 
and Italy, will also attend the Bar- 
celona Fair. 


Wright of Staleys 
To Palmero Fair 


KENNETH N. WRIGHT, feed nutri- 
tionist with the A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Co., Decatur, Il., has been 
asked to serve as poultry nutrition 
specialist at the International Agri- 
cultural Fair, Pa- 
lermo, Italy, May 
25 to June 8. He 
will fly to Italy } 
May 18 from New 
York. 

The U. S. soy- 
bean exhibit at the 
fair is being spon- 
sored jointly by 
the Soybean Coun- § 
cil of America, 
Inc., and the For- 


K. N. Wright 





eign Agricultural Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Mr. Wright is recognized as an out- 
standing authority in the United 
States on 50% soybean oil meal. 
Joining the Staley Co. in 1946 
his first project was to study and 
develop better heat treatment proc- 
ess for soybean oil meal to bring out 
its maximum nutritive value. He 
worked on the early research of Hi- 
Pro-Con, a 50% protein dehulled 
soybean oil meal, to determine its 
value as a quality source of protein 
and energy in modern feeds. This 
meal is sold on the basis of improv- 
ing the available nutrient content of 
the feeds and its ability to reduce 
cost of production. 

Poultry nutrition is being featured 
at the Palermo Fair because of the 
deep interest Italy has in developing 
the poultry industry in that country. 
At the fair special emphasis will be 
placed on the need for feeding poul- 
try high energy, well-balanced ra- 
tions, such as the type produced in 
the United States. 


Indiana, Ohio Farmers 


Back Export Programs 


IN SPITE of a bad storm and further 
threatening weather, about 200 
enthusiastic soybean growers and 
others in 12 counties of northeastern 
Indiana and northwestern Ohio at- 
tended a district soybean meeting at 
Van Wert, Ohio, Apr. 5. 


They heard Geo. M. Strayer, exec- 
utive vice president of the American 
Soybean Association, discuss the im- 
portance of the export market to 
U. S. soybean producers. And they 
threshed over the following prob- 
lems facing the industry: 


1—Can the soybean crop continue 
to be the dumping ground for acre- 
age diverted from other crops? 


2—What is going to happen to the 
surplus from last year’s crop, a sur- 
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plus that may be owned by Uncle 
Sam? 

3—What steps can we take to keep 
soybeans from getting into the sur- 
plus mess that now prevails in corn, 
wheat and cotton? 

4—In short, what can we do to 
keep soybeans from becoming an un- 
profitable crop? 

They contributed between $500 
and $600 in cash for support of the 
U. S. soybean market development 
program in Japan now in jis second 
year. The program is sponsored by 
the American Soybean Association. 

And they were told that Ersel 
Walley of Fort Wayne, Ind., past 
president of the Soybean Association 
and one of the organizers of the 
meeting, would leave soon for Japan, 
where he would be in attendance at 
the soybean exhibit at the Interna- 
tional Trade Fair in Tokyo May 5-19. 

Soybean producers are extremely 
dependent on the export market if 
the crop is to continue to be profit- 
able, Strayer said. He pointed out 
that about 25% of the farmer’s cash 
income from soybeans comes from 
export of soybeans and soybean 
products. 

A contract between the Soybean 
Association and the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had just been 
signed providing for the expenditure 
of $300,000 in P. L. 480 funds for 
soybean market development work 
in Japan in the coming 2-year peri- 
od, Strayer said. Additional funds to 
keep the project going will be re- 
quired from U. S. soybean producers 
and others in the industry, and from 
Japanese trade groups. 

Strayer also told about similar soy- 
bean market development projects 
which are now being set up in Spain 
and Italy, under the auspices of the 
Soybean Council of America, Inc., 
that offer promise of greatly expand- 
ing the market for U. S. soybeans 
and soybean products in those 
countries. 


HUGH B. ELLSWORTH 


Member National Fats and Oils Brokers’ Association 





Plan Big Meetings 


PLANS ARE NOW going forward 
for the annual meetings of the Amer- 
ican Soybean Association and the 
National Soybean Processors Associ- 
ation to be held at the Leamington 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 26- 
28. Details will appear in the next 
several issues of the Soybean Digest. 


Meeting of the ASA program com- 
mittee was held in Minneapolis Apr. 
11, and preliminary plans are now 
being formulated. 


The processors will hold their an- 
nual business meeting Aug. 26. 


Formal ASA meetings will be Aug. 
27 and 28. 


There has been no definite decision 
concerning a field day. The program 
committee is trying to arrange a field 
tour for the 29th for those who can 
stay over. 


Exhibit space for those who supply 
and otherwise serve the soybean in- 
dustry will be available immediately 
adjacent to the meeting room. 


Irrigated Acreage 
Expanding in Texas 
OVER 125 producers and others from 
the upland plains area of Texas at- 
tended a soybean production meet- 
ing at Plainview, Tex., Apr. 8. They 
heard two panels of producers dis- 
cuss soybean production, and an ad- 
dress on the world soybean situation 
by Geo. M. Strayer, executive vice 
president of the American Soybean 
Association, during the all-day ses- 
sion. 


This part of western Texas is a 
brand new soybean production area 
and a lot of interest has been created. 
A total of 25,000 acres all under irri- 
gation were grown in the area last 


at Minneapolis 


year. A larger acreage is expected 
in 1957 due to reductions in wheat 
and cotton acreage. 


Operators of cottonseed mills are 
also much interested in the new crop 
as they see in it a means of keeping 
their mills busy. Feeders in the area 
are traditional users of cottonseed 
cake and they may be somewhat re- 
luctant on the start to feed soybean 
oil meal. 


Presiding at the sessions were 
Ollie Liner, Hale County agricultural 
agent, and Bill Rodgers, Floyd Coun- 
ty agricultural agent. 


Dr. Harold Loden, Lubbock Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, intro- 
duced the speaker. 


Panel moderators were Jack King, 
associate county agent, Texas Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, Lubbock; 
Don L. Jones, superintendent of the 
Lubbock station; and John Odell, 
soybean department, Western Cot- 
tonoil Co., Lubbock. 


Participants in the panels were: 
Harvey McEachern, Plainview; Jerry 
Paul Cooper, Lockney; Lawrence 
Amerson, Abernathy; Chester Mit- 
chell, Lockney; W. B. Tilson, Plain- 
view; W. E. Burnett, Plainview; Bob 
Gibson, Aiken; Jake Hartz, Jr., Stutt- 
gart, Ark., former president of the 
American Soybean Association; Dr. 
Tom Longnecker, High Plains Re- 
search Station; Willie Teeter, Hale 
Center; Jack Billington, Lockney; 
R. C. Chaddick, Plainview; Raymond 
Rucker, Floyd County; R. E. Kirchoff, 
Halfway; Wm. T. McEachern, Hale 
Center; and Mr. Wiggam, Amarilla. 


Western Cottonoil Co. at Lubbock 
furnished the barbecue luncheon at 
noon. 


Young Bean Producer 


In Top Farmer List 


AN ARKANSAS soybean producer 
has been named one of America’s 
four outstanding young farmers of 
1956. : 


He is Alex S. Curtis, 31, who owns 
and farms 400 acres of arable land 
in the Mississippi River Delta sec- 

tion of northeast 
Arkansas near Ma- 
nila. 

The awards were 
presented at a ban- 
quet in Durham, 
w:. C.,’° April . 16. 
Sponsors were the 
U.S. Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce 
and the American 

Alex S. Curtis Petroleum _Insti- 
tute committee on agriculture. 


Curtis was the first in his area 
to use fertilizer on soybeans, store 
soybeans and small grain and to fur- 
row irrigate. 


Curtis graduated with a degree in 
electrical engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas in 1949, then 
bought a 400-acre rundown farm 
near Manila. The farm had been 
row-cropped to cotton for 20 years 
with an average yield of % bale per 
acre. The land suffered from spring 
wind erosion, no drainage and an in- 
vasion of Johnsongrass, sandbur and 
caltrop. 


In 1956 Curtis, his wife and four 
children were named the state’s out- 
standing farm family. More than 200 
people visited the farm to see where, 
in 6 years, average crop yields had 
been increased 250%. 


Please mention the Soybean Digest 


when writing to our advertisers. 
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8 Giant Blaw-Knox Rotocel in plant 
of Honeymead Products Company, 
Mankato, Minnesota 


switch to world’s largest Rotocel 
doubled production—downtime only 13 days 


To maintain a top competitive position in the 
soybean oil market, Honeymead Products Company 
decided last year to increase their production. 

In 1953 Blaw-Knox had designed, engineered, 
and constructed a 500-ton-per-day Rotocel in 
Honeymead’s soybean plant at Mankato, Minnesota 
—which was the largest unit of its type in the world. 

In 1956 Honeymead gave Blaw-Knox another 
contract; this time for a 1200-ton-per-day Rotocel 
—again the world’s largest. 

To install this new unit with minimum loss of 
production time required complex, detailed plan- 
ning by Blaw-Knox engineers. For instance, before 
the 500-ton-per-day Rotocel was taken out of 
production, every piece of pipe to connect the new 


- BLAWKNG! 


1200-ton-per-day unit was measured, cut and 
threaded. Every bolt and lock washer was on the job. 

Results: the switch over was handled so effi- 
ciently that only 13 days of production time were 
lost. Honeymead more than doubled their produc- 
tion and improved their competitive position. 

As a further result, Blaw-Knox obtained another 
assignment from Honeymead—to design, engineer 
and construct an oil de-odorization system, which 
also will be the largest of its kind in the world. 

This Blaw-Knox experience and know-how— 
obtained in engineering and constructing 35 solvent 
extraction plants—are readily available to you. We 
welcome the opportunity to discuss your proposed 
projects and to give you our recommendations. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


Chemical Plants Division + Pittsburgh 22, Pa. + Chicago 1, Til. 


Birmingham + New York « Philadelphia + San Francisco « Washington, D.C. 


Designers, engineers and builders of plants for the process industries: chemical * petroleum * petrochemicals 
* resins and plastics * nuclear energy * fats and oils * fertilizers * synthetic fuels 
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General Manager 
Ohio Farmers’ Grain Corp. 
Fostoria, Ohio 


BIG DRYING OPERATIONS DEMAND 


SHANZER CAPACITY AND UNIFORMITY 


Ohio Manager Praises Full-Rated Performance 


Mr. Nelson Cotton, General Manager, 
Ohio Farmers’ Grain Corporation, 
Fostoria, Ohio says, “Our Model 501 
CE Shanzer Drier has delivered every 
bit of its rated capacity and more. In 
1955 alone we put 1,400,000 bushels 
through, and we're just as pleased with 
its drying performance this year. When 
the rush is on, it’s too late to find 
you're getting only fifty to sixty per 
cent of rated capacity. We've had ex- 
perience with all types —that’s why 
we've come to rely on Shanzer grain 
drying equipment.” 


FULLY APPROVED SAFETY CONTROLS 
ON ALL SHANZER UNITS 


Automatic safety controls which meet 
the most rigid insurance specifications 
are standard equipment on Shanzer 
Driers. A quarter century of perform- 
ance, and many hundreds of instal- 
lations, have earned Shanzer’s out- 
standing reputation for safety and 
dependability. 

In addition, Shanzer units are readily 
adaptable to indoor or outdoor instal- 
lation and can be modified to custom- 
fit plant requirements. All units large 
or small provide completely controlled 
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and uniform drying of corn, beans, 
rice, wheat, barley, grain sorghums, 
flax, Oats, seed grains and many other 
commodities such as coffee, peanuts 
and processed foods. 


EXPERT PLANNING AND 
FOLLOW-UP SERVICE 


Layout expert Roy 
J. Plotz is typical 
of Shanzer’s expe- 
rienced sales engi- 
neering staff. Make 
use of this valuable 
assistance in your 
ii ®* modernization or 
new construction plans. His 17 years 
of grain machinery experience are at 
your call. 
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@ Shown here, the modern Ohio Farmers’ Grain 


Corp. plant at Fostoria, Ohio. A Shanzer 501 CE 
provides complete control of drying and cooling 
in one operation. 


Grain in a Shanzer Drier passes through narrow, 
woven wire screen columns affording the maxi- 
mum exposure to moisture-absorbing air. 


Vv 


Actual size photograph of screen. All grains are 


completely contained, yet there are no obstruc- 


tions to grain flow or air circulation. 


SCREEN COLUMN DESIGN 
EXCLUSIVE WITH SHANZER 


Only Shanzer Driers with exclusive 


screen column design offer these proven 
advantages: Far greater air volume per 


bushel of grain in process; free-flowing, 
non-clogging vertical columns—no ob- 
structions; entire column of grain “open” 
to inspection from top to bottom; all 
the grain and all varieties of grain are 
completely contained within the column. 
Isn’t now a good time to put the effi- 
ciency and profits of Shanzer screen 
column drying into your operation? 
Write for full details stating briefly the 
size and type operation you are inter- 
ested in. No obligation of course. 


Send for Free Folder 
giving full details 


SHANZER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Designers and Manufacturers of Stationary and Portable Grain 
Driers, Bucket Elevators, Conveyors and Manlift Elevators 


85 Bluxome Street * San Francisco 7, California * Phone SUtter 1-5200 
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yeasty os a service 
industry. The nation’s farmers will increase soybean plantings for the 
LOOKS LIKE 7th successive year in line with Department of Agriculture’s Mar. 1 





planting intentions report—and against American Soybean Associa- 

MORE tion warning that more soybean acres at this time will cause market 
SOYBEANS trouble. (See editorial by Geo. M. Strayer on page 4.) This is the 
consensus of opinion of our observers. The increase will come in 
most parts of the soybean belt. 

Greatest force for more soybean acres now is the fact that 
farm work is seasonally late most places. A late spring always means 
more planted soybeans. 

It is true that the thinking among Cornbelt farmers has been to 
ignore corn acreage allotments and plant more corn at the expense 
of other crops. Present low prices tend to put a damper on soy- 
bean enthusiasm. And dry weather in recent years has discouraged 
soybean producers in some areas. 

But weather was unfavorable for land preparation in April. 
Much of the oats acreage was still unplanted in late April, and a 
large part of this will now go to beans. If weather continues wet 
it will mean a shift of corn acres into beans. 

Dixon Jordan, Standard Commission Co., Memphis, sees a 1-2% 
increase in soybean acres in the Midsouth, with a net increase in 
Arkansas offsetting reductions in other Midsouth states. 

Observers believe soybean acres in Ontario will be up 5 to 
15%, depending on weather. Very little spring grain has been 
planted there. 

Apparently there will be some fewer acres planted to soybeans 
in southeast Missouri, Mississippi County, Ark., and Lake County, 
Tenn., where dry weather the past several seasons has discouraged 
soybean producers. There will be increases in corn, grain sorghum 
and small grain here. 

























PLANTING Spring work is generally late in both northern and southern 
IS LATE Pts of the soybean belt, and only a very small acreage of soybeans 
had been planted by late April. Ten percent of the crop was planted 
in eastern North Carolina and we had a few scattered reports of soy- 
bean planting in southeast Missouri, Arkansas, Tennessee and 
Mississippi, but otherwise few soybeans were in the ground May 1. 
Jordan at Memphis estimated that not over 1% of the crop was 
planted in the Midsouth by Apr. 26. 











PLENTY OF Subsoil moisture is still not fully replenished in western soybean 

MOISTURE 2%¢8s including Kansas, the Dakotas, western Iowa and parts of 

MOST PLACES oe Minnesota. But the situation has vastly improved in recent 
weeks. 

An Iowa Experiment Station survey shows subsoil moisture 
still somewhat deficient over most of Iowa except the southeast 
quarter, not a leading soybean area. 

But elsewhere in practically the whole soybean belt soil mois- 
ture is reported ample to excessive. Hartz at Stuttgart, Ark., says 
the moisture supply all over the South is “way too much.” 













ARTICLES aah om IN LATE NEWS ARE NOT TO BE REPRINTED  eeearieed THE 
PERMISSION OF THE AMERICAN SOYBEAN ASSOCIATION 
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TREND IN Some reversal of the trend toward Lee and back to Ogden and 
VARIETIES Dortchsoy varieties is reported in parts of the South. Hartz says 
the reason is that Lee is a little too late to follow with small grains 
in the fall. 
But in most Southern states the strong trend to Lee continues. 
H. V. Latham, Latham Seed & Equipment Co., Belhaven, N. C., says 
the eastern North Carolina acreage will be practically all in Lee. 
Harosoy will increase in Illinois and Ohio at the expense of Hawk- 
eye, and there is considerable interest in Adams in Indiana and Ohio. 
There will be a larger Clark acreage in southern IIlinois and Indiana. 
There will be some blending of varieties in Indiana due to 
publicity issued by Purdue University. J. E. Johnson at Champaign, 
Ill., says there may also be some blending in his area. 


PROSPECTIVE age have been taking another look at the prospective 
CARRYOVER carryover 0 _1956-crop soybeans into the next marketing year, fol- 
lowing the issuance of the Department of Agriculture’s Apr. 1 
PARED | stocks reports. Some estimates now place the prospective carry- 
over at 10 to 17 million bushels, though USDA officials see it at 

25 to 30 million bushels. (See Washington Digest, page 42.) 

The University of Illinois grain marketing staff points out that 
the actual inventory of soybeans Apr. 1 was 20 million bushels less 
than the 1956 crop minus the estimated disappearance. Either the 
crop was overestimated or Apr. 1 stocks were larger than the report 
indicates. 


MARKETINGS Farmer marketings most places continue very small and it 
STILL SLOW ‘%°°™S evident Commodity Credit Corp. will take over a large 
bushelage of soybeans after the takeover date May 31. However, 
J. W. Huegely, Huegely Elevator Co., Nashville, Ill., reports farmers 
in his area are getting tired of the holding attitude and are regularly 

selling soybeans from day to day. 

T. A. Hieronymus, associate professor of agricultural market- 
ing, University of Illinois, will make a firsthand study of the market 
for high-protein concentrates in Northern Europe this summer. 

Formosa bought 5,000 tons of soybeans for July shipment in 
late April. USDA announced purchase authorization to Italy for 
$7,545,000 worth of edible oils for shipment before June 29. 


Cash prices 
Apr. 26 


Soybeans, No. 1 yellow, Chicago, bu. ................20.22..2.:.0:.see1eee $ 2.43 
Soybean oil meal, Decatur, ton 
Soybean oil, crude, Decatur, lb. ...... ing ce cae SE Os ale 11% 


i Cash price to Retail cash price 
farmers for farmers for for bagged 
No. 1 soybeans No. 2 soybeans soybean oil meal 
Apr. 26 Apr. 26 Apr. 26 


We en ee le cee ee $2.19 @$2.26 $2.24 $59 @$86 
i Mg) RT eee aiesae 2.15 @ 2.26 2.22 56 @ 70 
Iowa 2.17 70 
I pies alee 2.18 70 


SE EPO DES 2.20 
ci a ee 2.23 @ 2.30 2.20@$2.23 60 
2.30 
2.04 64 
2.19 @ 2.22 78 
Pee, 2c ee .... 2.20 @ 2.22 55.50 @ 65 


Ontario 2.20 
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THE VAC-U-VATOR 


A “Head House’’ on Wheels 


The Vac-U-Vator conveys, turns, cleans and 
conditions grain—all in one operation. It is 
almost a complete head-house in itself. And 
it is fully mobile— you can move it anywhere 
a truck can go. 


CONVEYS... The Vac-U-Vator is ideal for 
big but intermittent jobs not warranting per- 
manent installations. It can convey grain 
at 1,200-1,800 bu. per hr. between any two 
storage or transporting points up to 300-ft. 
apart. It will elevate to 75-ft. 


CLEANS... The Vac-U-Vator is the only 
piece of mobile equipment that will clean 
grain during the conveying operation. It 
effectively removes insects, rodent pellets, 
broken kernels and dust. 


CONDITIONS. ... The Vac-U-Vator removes 
odors, up-grades quality, reduces infestation, 


increases test weight—helps you make more 
from your grain. 


VACUUMS ... The Vac-U-Vator can be used 
to clean out pits and boots, bins, buildings, 
and railroad cars. 


AERATES .... The Vac-U-Vator can act asa 
stand-by aerating fan. 


LOADS AND EMPTIES... Trucks, bins, 
railroad cars, barges, flat storage buildings. 


TURNS GRAIN IN FLAT STORAGE...The 
Vac-U-Vator can turn grain stored flat with 
minimum extra storage capacity. 


There’s a Vac-U-Vator Grain Handling Engi- 
neer near you who can show you how this 
versatile machine can help you handle grain 
or other bulk materials more efficiently. Ask 
him to stop by soon. Write: 


VAC-U-VATOR DIVISION 


DUNBAR KAPPLE, INC. 


A Subsidiary of General American Industries, Inc. 


P.O. BOX 355-5, BATAVIA, ILLINOIS 
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PUBLIC LAW 480 


Its untold benefits to U. S. Agriculture 


By THE HONORABLE 
H. H. HUMPHREY 


Senator from Minnesota 


PUBLIC LAW 480 has proven it- 
self a constructive way of deal- 
ing with our agricultural abundance 
—showing what a blessing an abun- 
dance of food and fibre can be. 

I am convinced this relatively new 
program has had far greater bene- 
ficial impact on our domestic econ- 
omy and on our international policy 
of strengthening freedom in the 
world than most persons realize. In 
the years to come we shall hear 
much more about P. L. 480 and the 
concept it embraces. So it is well 
for all of us to understand it. 

It is highly significant that this 
is one major program which has the 
united support of all our general 
farm organizations. The American 
Farm Bureau Federation has been 
one of the active promoters and sup- 
porters of P. L. 480. The National 
Farmers Union urges its extension 
and expansion. The Grange has like- 
wise supported this wiser use of 
our abundance. 

Farm people want to see our abun- 
dance used wisely, and they are 
learning P. L. 480 offers an oppor- 
tunity for that to be done. 

~ * * 

Let us examine the situation in 
which we found ourselves prior to 
the passage of P. L. 480. During 
World War II, and in the years im- 
mediately following the war, Amer- 
ican farmers had been called on to 
produce at ever higher levels. Ag- 
ricultural output shot up by over 
40% over prewar levels. The produc- 
tive capacity of our farms was soon 
running far in excess of domestic 
and export-market effective demand. 
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P. L. 480 is no giveaway program—and it offers us 
the chance to use our farm abundance wisely. Soybeans 


are one of a number of U. S. farm crops being promoted 


abroad under market development projects. 


From a speech 


by Senator Humphrey before the U. S. Senate Mar. 29. 


Surpluses built up in government 
hands. A major factor causing the 
surpluses was the sharp reduction 
in exports from the postwar peaks. 

Many other countries were devel- 
oping, both for their own domestic 
use and for export, increased sup- 
plies. of commodities formerly ob- 
tained from the United States. A 
whole host of impediments to trade 
were placed on U. S. exports. These 
included foreign exchange controls, 
bilateral trade and payment agree- 
ments, quotas, embargoes, licenses, 
special tariff and import fees, mix- 
ing regulations, state trading and 
monopolies, and a whole host of 
other control paraphernalia. 

These served as effective throttles 
on the exports of American farm 
products. Congress set as its goal 
the reversal of this trend toward re- 
strictive exports, by expanding 
world outlets by means of the en- 
actment of P. L. 480. 


25% Sales Exports 


While the percentage of harvested 
acreage devoted to producing export 
crops and products has varied from 
year to year, currently about 1 acre 
out of every 9 acres harvested is de- 
voted to producing agricultural ex- 
ports. Similarly, about 10¢ out of 
every dollar of cash farm income 
came from the crops exported. 

For some crops the percentage is 
much higher. For wheat and cotton 
this runs as high as 40¢; for rice, 
33¢; for soybeans, including the oil, 
about 25¢. 

As these losses of export markets 
affected farm income sharply, it be- 
came essential that the Congress do 
something to reverse this trend. 

The 83rd Congress gave expres- 
sion of its determination to deal with 


our abundant agriculture and the 
loss of export markets in a construc- 
tive way by the passage of Public 
Law 480. This legislation technically 
known as the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act is the 
result of long congressional consid- 
eration of many bills designed to 
help solve the problems of agricul- 
tural surpluses through expanding 
the export of such commodities. 


In its passage and the subsequent 
appropriations to implement it, this 
legislation received strong biparti- 


Senator H. H. Humphrey 


san support. It is making a great 
contribution in many aspects of both 
our domestic and foreign economic 
policies. Its multimillion-dollar ap- 
propriations are bringing untold 
benefits to American agriculture and 
to consumers all over the world. 


* * * 


Now, what is P. L. 480 and what is 
it accomplishing? The major objec- 
tives of this law are spelled out in 
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the policy provisions of the law. They 
are as follows: 

1—To expand international trade 
between the United States and 
friendly nations. 

2—To promote the economic sta- 
bility of American agriculture. 

3—To make maximum efficient 
use of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties in furtherance of the foreign pol- 
icy of the United States. 

4—To facilitate the expansion of 
foreign trade by providing a means 
whereby U. S. surplus agricultural 
commodities in excess of the usual 
marketings of such commodities may 
be sold through private trade chan- 
nels and foreign currencies accepted 
in payment. 


Use of Foreign Money 

Contrary to many misconceptions, 
the P. L. 480 program is not a gigan- 
tic giveaway. Congress spelled out 
the policy on the use of foreign cur- 
rencies accruing from the sales, as 
follows: 

1—To expand international trade. 

2—To encourage economic devel- 
opment. 

3—To purchase strategic materials. 

4—To pay U. S. obligations abroad. 

5—To foster in other ways the 
foreign policy of the United States. 

Title I of this legislation authorizes 
the use of not in excess of $3 billion 
CCC funds or assets to finance the 
export sale of surplus agricultural 
commodities to friendly countries for 
foreign currencies. 

The present bill, extending the en- 
tire law for another year, adds an 
additional billion to that authoriza- 
tion. 

Title II of the law provides for 
famine relief and other emergency 
assistance, providing a means by 
which we can help friendly foreign 
people in time of urgent need. 

Title III of the law provides a 
mandate to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to seek to protect the assets 
of Commodity Credit Corp. by bar- 
tering surplus food and fiber for 
strategic materials with less risk of 
deterioration and less cost of storage. 

os + * 

Let us examine how title I of P. L. 
480 operates. Commodity agreements 
are entered into with governments 
of importing countries. These agree- 
ments provide for the payment of 
commodities imported from the 
United States in local currency. Such 
local currency must be expended 
as specified in the act. After such 
government-to-government agree- 
ments are made, the importing coun- 
try applies to the Foreign Agricul- 
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TRADE FAIRS in Eurone and Asia are an examole of P. L. 480 activity. An ex- 
ample was the International Agricultural Trade Fair at Verona, Italy, Mar. 10-19. 
Above, crowds pour into the U. S. pavilion on the opening day. More than one-half 
million Italian farm and trade people as well as many from other countries visited 
the U. S. exhibit, which included displays of soybean oil meal, during the fair. 
The U. S. exhibit was to be shown also at the trade fair at Palermo in Italy. 


tural Service of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for purchase 
authorizations, which provide for 
dollar financing of the commodity 
sales and specify the conditions un- 
der which such financing will be 
made available. 


At this point, private U. S. ex- 
porters sell to importers authorized 
by the importing country. There is 
always a public announcement made 
when the agreements are signed and 
purchase authorizations are issued. 
This is done so that all segments of 
the private trade can be familiar 
with the entire operation. 

In view of the fact that U. S. gov- 
ernment funds are used to finance 
title I sales, certain controls are es- 
tablished, such as the banks involved, 
normal commercial letters of credit, 
exchange rates, and so on. Under 
this procedure, the U. S. exporter 
can be sure that the transaction, if 
otherwise in compliance with the 
program, will be financed by insist- 
ing that his contract be covered by 
an irrevocable letter of credit. In 
every way possible the sale is made 
as closely as possible in line with 
normal U. S. commercial practice. 

In order to make sure that we are 
developing new sales through sales 
of local currencies, the legislation 
sets rigid standards, including the 
requirement that the President shall 
take: 

1—-Reasonable precautions to safe- 
guard against displacement of usual 
marketings of the United States or 
friendly nations, and to assure inso- 
far as practicable that sales will not 
disrupt world prices, and 


2—Take appropriate steps to as- 
sure that private trade channels are 
used both with respect to sales from 
privately owned stocks and from 
stocks owned by the CCC, as far as 
practicable. 

Thus far agreements have been 
signed with 30 countries for the sale 
of commodities valued at $2.8 billion. 
Through sales of foreign currencies 
under title I, we are moving sur- 
pluses to countries that are short of 
dollars. The prices are not lower 
than those for export dollar sales. 


As of the end of 1956, the follow- 
ing surplus commodities and quan- 
tities had been programmed since 
the beginning of the program: 

Million 
Wheat and flour—bushels 432.0 
Feed grains—bushels 66.0 
Rice—hundredweight 19.0 
Cotton—bales 2.6 
Tobacco—pounds 143.0 
Dairy products—pounds . 130.0 
Fats and oils—pounds 1,598.0 
Poultry—pounds 
Fruits and vegetables—pounds 8 
Meat—pounds 14 


PLANNED USES OF FOREIGN CURRENCY 
GENERATED FROM SALES UNDER 
TITLE |, PUBLIC LAW 480 
(Through Dec. 31, 1956) 

Percent 
Loans for multilateral trade and 
economic development 56.8 
Payment of U. S. obligations 24.8 
Military procurement 11.5 
Others! 5.3 
Market development 1.6 
1 This includes (a) purchases of strategic ma 
terials (0.4%), (b) purchases of goods for 
other countries (1.2%), (c) grants for eco- 
nomic development (3.2% (d) international 
educational exchange (0.8%), (e) translation 
and publication (0.1%), (f) information and 
education (0.2%) 


(Continued on next page) 
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Agricultural Market 
Development 

Market development projects are 
being carried out in close coopera- 
tion between U. S. and foreign trade 
groups so as to provide benefits to 
both. Generally, the United States 
provides part of the foreign curren- 
cies required for the project and 
gives general supervision to the ac- 
tivities. U. S. private trade groups 
carry out the project and provide 
for the necessary dollar costs. The 
cooperating foreign trade group 
meets part of the local costs. 

Thus we develop new opportuni- 
ties for working together on the 
problems of expanding old and de- 
veloping new commercial markets 
for U. S. agricultural products. I 
submit that this program has worked 
to the benefit of the American ag- 
ricultural producer, processor and 
exporter. 

Some of the U. S. farm commodi- 
ties being promoted abroad under 
these projects are cotton, wheat, 
flour, beef cattle, dairy cattle, soy- 
beans, tobacco, fruit, tallow, dairy 
products, poultry, and eggs. 

Outstanding examples are the soy- 
bean market development project 
now operating in Japan through the 
Japanese-American Soybean Insti- 


tute and sponsored by the American 
Soybean Association; and _ similar 
soybean projects now being set up by 
the Soybean Council of America, 
Inc., in Spain and Italy.—EprTor. 

Another type of market develop- 
ment is through participation in in- 
ternational trade and food fairs. 
During 1956, U. S. agricultural ex- 
hibits under P. L. 480 were visited 
by 7% million people in many coun- 
tries including the United Kingdom, 
Austria, Greece, Yugoslavia, Thai- 
land, and Colombia. Thus large num- 
bers of people were acquainted with 
the quality and availability of U. S. 
agricultural products. For the first 
time many prospective customers 
are seeing, tasting and feeling our 
products. Out of this will come new 
customers. 


The International Trade Fairs at 
Osaka, Japan, in 1956 and Tokyo this 
April, and Verona, Italy, in March, 
where the U. S. soybean industry 
exhibited under the auspices of the 
American Soybean Association and 
the Soybean Council of America, 
Inc., are examples of these fairs.— 
EDITOR. 

*” « * 

Here is a program that provides 
the means for the proper and con- 
structive and sensible utilization of 
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our food and fiber supply. If there 
ever was one area where we could 
use it, it is in building international 
understanding. 

I say on the floor of the Senate 
today that we can convert wheat 
into bricks and corn into steel and 
mortar, and we can take soybeans 
and cotton and rice and change them 
into education. We can do that if 
we have any imagination and any 
will. 


Fats Important in Diet 


TOO MUCH sensationalism has en- 
tered recent discussion of ather- 
osclerosis, a disease of the arteries 
that contributes to coronary heart 
ailments, according to Dr. Federick 
J. Stare, chairman of the department 
of nutrition at the Harvard School 
of Public Health. 

Dr. Stare spoke before the New 
York Academy of Medicine. He 
said experimentation seems to indi- 
cate that adequate amounts of un- 
saturated fats in the diet may be of 
value in controlling the level of 
blood cholesterol. 

Certain liquid oils such as cotton- 
seed, corn and soybean are good 
sources of unsaturated fats. Hydro- 
genated shortenings are a reasonably 
good source of these unsaturated 
fats. 








Some are 


— + Better... 
— than others! 


_ creaee 


Know-how, unlimited service, and fair, honest treatment for 
buyer and seller—these are the distinguishing marks of the 


Association member. . . 


National Fats & Oils Brokers Association 


| 
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e Magnified 6 times, these soybeans show the cracks (invisible to the naked eye) that admit disease organisms. 


Your cracked soybean s 


State tests sh 


eed invites disease attack 


ow an average of 


20% increase in stand with Du Pont ARASAN® 


The tiny cracks caused by harvesting make it easy 
for disease organisms to penetrate soybean seed. This 
can mean a costly percentage of seed that’s killed 
before it sprouts—unless you insist on effective 
protection. 

For a few cents an acre, treatment with Du Pont 
‘‘Arasan’’ stops disease and helps your crop start 
clean and strong. It clings tight to seed, seals off 


cracks, controls seed rot, mildew, purple stain and 
other diseases. 

Improve your stand and yield by asking your 
treater for “‘Arasan” on every bushel you plant. 
‘“‘Arasan” formulations are also available in handy 
sizes for on-the-farm treating. Inoculate just before 
planting for top return from both treatments. 


On all chemicals, follow label instructions and warnings carefully. 





FOR DOUBLE PROTECTION ON YOUR SEED... 
Use Du Pont “‘Delsan’”’ A-D where soil insects, 
as well as disease, are a problem. “‘Delsan’’ A-D 
is acombination treatment...contains “‘Arasan’”’ 
to disinfect against disease and dieldrin to con- 
trol soil insects. 





Seed Disinfectants 


WPIND ARASAN 


and Protectants 


Your “Magic Key” to Bigger, Better 
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Eleven Steps Toward 


HIGH PRODUCTION 


Of Soybeans in the Mississippi Delta 


By E. E. HARTWIG 


Agronomist, Delta Branch Experiment Station, 
Stoneville, Miss. 

1—Time of Planting. Plant soy- 
beans after cotton is planted. In gen- 
eral, best results will be obtained 
from plant ngs made between May 1 
and May 25. In studies including va- 
rieties maturing at different dates, 
all have given higher seed yields 
when planted during May than when 
planted in early April. 

Seed harvested from these varie- 
ties planted during May has been of 
superior quality to that from April 
plantings. 

All varieties make more rapid 
growth when planted after the soil 
is warm than when planted in cold 
soil. Comparative studies show that 
varieties planted Apr. 10 and Apr. 20 
have made only 60% as much growth 
6 weeks after emergence as when 
planted later. Rapid growth is of 
considerable value in weed control. 

Delaying planting of Ogden from 
Apr. 10 to May 20 results in approxi- 
mately 4 days delay in maturity. 

On sandy soils where crops have a 
tendency to suffer from drouth, best 
results can usually be obtained from 
delaying planting until early June, 
but do not plant after grain. 

2—Depth of Planting. Planting 
depth should be regulated by mois- 
ture supply in the soil. On sandy 
loam soils, plant as shallow as pos- 
sible and yet place seed in moist soil. 
Approximately 1-inch depth is excel- 
lent, unless soil is dry. 

If packer wheels on the planter do 
not leave soil firm, cultipack im- 
mediately after planting. On heavy, 
clay soils plant about 2% inches deep 
when planting after May 1. 

If soil must be disked deeply to 
destroy winter weeds, delay plant- 
ing until after a rain and plant with 
very shallow land preparation, plac- 
ing seed in moist soil. A cultivator 
mounted on the front of a tractor 
having a rear-mounted planter with 
a sweep placed over the row aids in 
getting seed placed in moist soil. 


Excellent stands have been ob- 
tained without rain in each of the 
past 3 years by using a double disk 
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opener rather than the conventional 
sword opener. The double disk 
opener permits deep placement of 
seed in firm, moist clay soil. A 
spring-tooth harrow has been used 
satisfactorily for shallow cultivation 
prior to planting with the double 
disk opener. 


3—Rate of Planting. Plant 10 to 
12 viable seeds per foot of row. With 
a well-prepared seedbed, this is an 
adequate stand for top seed yield and 
for early weed control. With vari- 
eties such as Dorman, Ogden, Lee, 
Roanoke or Jackson, when planted 
in 36- to 40-inch rows, 40 to 60 
pounds of seed will be required per 
acre. 


4—Row Widths. No yield advan- 
tage can be expected under most 
conditions in the Delta from planting 
adapted varieties in rows closer than 
conventional 36- to 40-inch rows. Al- 
though row middles will be shaded 
earlier in narrow rows, more lodging 
is encountered. Four 36-inch or 38- 
inch rows can be handled with great- 
er ease with a 12-foot combine than 
four 40-inch rows. 


5—Cultivation. The main purpose 
of cultivation is to control weeds, and 
consequently, should be only deep 
enough to destroy weeds. When 
using regular cultivating equipment, 
set as close to the row as possible 
for first cultivation. The rotary hoe 
does an excellent job of destroying 
annual weed seedlings while beans 
are small. If land is heavily infested 
with Johnson grass, plant small grain 
after soybeans are harvested, and 
summer fallow the next year after 
grain is harvested to destroy Johnson 
grass. 


6—Seed Source. The area where 
seed is grown has no influence on 
the crop produced. Good quality seed 
of adapted varieties can be produced 
locally. Seed should be harvested as 
soon as possible after it is mature 
and be put in storage with a mois- 
ture content of 124%2% or less. 


7—Inoculation. Soybeans will pro- 
duce their own nitrogen if properly 
inoculated with nodule bacteria. 
These bacteria will live for several 
years in the soil and no yield re- 


sponse has been obtained from inoc- 
ulation where nodulated soybeans 
have been grown in the past 3 to 5 
years. However, if nodulated soy- 
beans have not been grown in recent 
years, be sure to inoculate seed at 
planting time with soybean nodule 
bacteria. When it is necessary to 
inoculate, do not use seed treatment. 
If nodules are not present on soybean 
roots, the plant will require nitrogen 
fertilization just as cotton or corn. 


8—Seed Treatment. Treating seed 
with Spergon or Arasan will usually 
result in improved stands. Seed may 
be treated with these materials at 
any time between harvest and plant- 
ing time. Seed treatment will reduce 
the effectiveness of inoculation, but 
will not harm the bacteria already in 
the soil. 


9—Fertilization. On nearly all 
Delta soils, soybeans have given no 
response to applications of phospho- 
rous or potash. No increase in seed 
yield can be expected from nitrogen 
fertilization if soybeans are properly 
inoculated. 


10—Defoliation. Soybeans normal- 
ly shed their leaves as they reach 
maturity. This is a normal matura- 
tion process with food materials be- 
ing moved from the leaves to the 
seeds as the plants mature. Defolia- 
tion will reduce yields. Removing 
leaves from Ogden at 21 days prior 
to normal combine maturity resulted 
in a yield loss of nearly 30%. This 
early defoliation would have per- 
mitted combining 3 days earlier than 
normal. Removing leaves as they 
were beginning to yellow still re- 
sulted in a 15% yield loss. 


1l—Harvesting. The combine is 
built to do a good job of harvesting 
soybeans. However. to do its best 
work, it must be properly adjusted 
and soybeans must be low in mois- 
ture. For every 36 to 40 seeds per 
square yard on the ground, there is 
a harvesting loss of 1 bushel per 
acre. Care should be taken to keep 
the cutter bar close enough to the 
ground to cut below the pods. Cut- 
ting high enough to leave 5 to 6 
pods per foot of row means a loss of 
1 bushel per acre. 
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Humphreys Co., Miss. 


Sets Production Goal 


A $1,400,000 INCREASE in gross 
cash income for the 600 or more 
commercial soybean growers. in 
Humphreys County, Miss., is possible 
if the goal of 30 bushels per acre set 
by the Crop Improvement Associa- 
tion committee is reached, according 
to Elmo Hill, county agent at Bel- 
zoni, Miss. 

The committee offers the following 
suggestions in the effort to reach 
the 30-bushel goal, as reported in 
Delta Farm Press: 

1—Break the soil to a depth of 
12 inches or through the plow pan. 

2—Use the Lee variety for mid- 
season, Roanoke for late-season, and 
Perry or Clark for September har- 
vesting. Soils that suffer from drouth 
in late summer should be planted 
about June 10 to Lee, Roanoke or 
Jackson. 

3—Plant after Apr. 25 when the 
soil warms up. Seed planted after 
May 1 will grow faster and aid in 
controlling weeds and grass. 

4—-Rate of seeding. If seed germin- 
ate 80%, 15 seed per foot of row. 
If seed germinate well 12 seed per 
foot would be desirable. One seed 
per inch. 

5—Seed should be treated with 
Arasan or Spergon when they are 
recleaned. Inoculate seed if crop 
is not to follow soybeans. 

6—Cultivate soybeans only deep 
enough and frequent enough to con- 
trol weeds. It is imperative that 
weeds be controlled. 

7—Combine beans when moisture 
is 13% or lower with the combine 
adjusted properly. 

8—Save adequate seed supply 
from crop that is pure as to variety. 

9—Have soil analyzed to deter- 
mine if fertilizer is needed. 

10—Irrigate where possible. 

The acreage devoted to soybeans 
in Humphreys County in 1957 will 
exceed the acreage to cotton. 


Ogden Leads in Tenn. 


OGDEN led all other varieties in 
average yield in test results from 
three locations in 1956 and two in 
1955 by the Tennessee Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

Test locations were Knoxville, Co- 
lumbia and Jackson. The 1955 results 
at Jackson were not averaged since 
yields were erratic. 

Average bushels-per-acre yields of 
the varieties tested: Ogden 26.1; Lee 
25.7; Volstate 23.6; Perry 21.6; S-100 
21.2; Dorman 20.8; Wabash 20.1. 
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You should have relief from the burden 





of these World War || taxes — now! 








During World War II the Federal Government imposed special 
excise taxes on the passenger fares and freight charges you paid 
to railroads and other common carrier transportation. One 
reason for these special taxes was to discourage the use of 
these transportation facilities in wartime. 

World War II is long since over but these taxes go on — 
and on. You are still paying them. On nearly all intercity 
tickets, they add an extra 10 per cent to the fare you pay. 
And as goods move through the processes of production and 
distribution, they add 3 per cent to the freight charges at every 
stage of the movement. 

These burdensome and discriminatory taxes are still dis- 
couraging the use of our public transportation systems. And by 
so doing, these taxes are weakening our public carriers — essen- 
tial to peacetime commerce and vital to national defense. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 









IRRIGATED soybeans in Hall County, Nebr. Photo by Soil Conservation Service 


Photographer B. C. McLean. 


40 bushels an acre or more— 


Irrigation Produces 
High Yields in Nebraska 


By DR. D. G. HANWAY 


Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station 
Reprinted from the Nebraska Farmer 


SOYBEANS have become an im- 

portant cash crop on irrigated 
land in central Nebraska. Buffalo 
County alone harvested 8,500 acres 
in 1955. 

Although only about 10% of the 
state’s soybean acreage was irrigated 
in 1956, it produced 25% of the 
total crop. The application of good 
practices on irrigated land have 
given yields of 40 bushels per acre 
or more. Such yields are comparable 
to 100-bushel corn. 

Research in central Nebraska has 
given information on rates of plant- 
ing, row spacings, fertility levels, 
irrigation practices and choice of 
adapted varieties. Timeliness of op- 
erations is important if good stands 
are to be obtained, weeds controlled, 
and harvesting losses minimized. As 
with corn, attention to all details 
helps insure good yields. 


20 


Fertilizer Responses 


The contrast in fertilizer responses 
in 1954 and 1955 experiments has 
very practical implications for soy- 
bean growers. The 1954 experiment 
was planted on soybean ground with 
a high level of available nitrogen 
and phosphate. Fertilization at rates 
supplying 80 pounds of phosphate 
and up to 160 pounds of nitrogen 
had no measurable effect. The 1955 
experiment, on the other hand, was 
planted on land that had never be- 
fore grown soybeans. 

The previous crop was corn that 
yielded about 80 bushels per acre. 
Although the soybeans were inocu- 
lated, they looked nitrogen deficient 
throughout much of the season. A 
yield increase of 9 bushels per acre 
was obtained when 60 pounds of 
nitrogen was side dressed at plant- 
ing or at the bud stage on plots that 
were well irrigated. 

The addition of nitrogen fertilizer 
to non-irrigated plots had little ef- 


fect, and six irrigations without ni- 
trogen fertilizer increased yields 
only 7 bushels per acre. The com- 
bination of 60 pounds of nitrogen 
and six irrigations increased yields 
16 bushels. Thus, attention to fer- 
tility as well as water is essential. In- 
oculation cannot be depended on to 
supply adequate nitrogen for good 
yields if the available nitrogen sup- 
ply is low. If soybeans are planted 
on such land, they should be inocu- 
lated, but additional nitrogen will 
probably be profitable. Phosphate 
fertilizers have not increased yields 
in any Nebraska tests to date. 


Although considerable difficulty 
was encountered in irrigating 19- 
inch rows in 1954, they yielded al- 
most 5 bushels per acre more than 
38-inch rows. Twenty-eight-inch rows 
in 1955 yielded about 4 bushels more 
than 40-inch rows when planted at 
rates that would give the same plant 
spacing within the row, and they 
were irrigated without difficulty. 
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Dropping one viable seed per inch of 
row regardless of row spacing is rec- 
ommended. This will be approxi- 
mately 60 pounds per acre in 40-inch 
rows or 90 pounds in 28-inch rows. 
This spacing will help shade out 
weeds, reduce branching, and cause 
pods to be set higher above the 
ground. 

The highest yields were obtained 
both years by maintaining a high 
moisture level throughout the sea- 
son. The recommended practice of 
having the top 4 to 6 feet of soil 
wet at planting was followed both 
years. Four irrigations were re- 
quired in 1954 and six in 1955 to 
maintain the desired moisture level. 

For the 2 years non-irrigated plots 
averaged 22 bushels per acre. Aver- 
age yields from one, two, and four 
(or six) irrigations were 30, 33, and 
35% bushels, respectively. Thus, a 
single irrigation applied about mid- 
way in the bloom period boosted 
yields an average of 8 bushels. Two 
irrigations increased yields another 
3 bushels which was only 2% bushels 
less than obtained from the best 
irrigation treatments. The best treat- 
ment yielded 43 bushels per acre in 
1954 and 37 bushels in 1955. 


No Critical Period 

Soybeans do not have any growth 
period as critical as the tasseling- 
silking stage of corn. Very respect- 
able yields can be obtained with one 
or two irrigations if the root zone 
has been wet before planting. Thus, 
they may be used as a hedge if ir- 
rigation water is too limited to pro- 
vide adequate water for corn on all 
the acreage irrigated from a single 
source. 

Hawkeye, Adams, and Lincoln 
have about the same average yields 
over a period of years in central 
Nebraska. Hawkeye lodges least and 
is the most popular variety. 

To get top soybean yields, choose 
an adapted variety, have a good level 
of fertility and the root zone wet, 
inoculate, plant one viable seed per 
inch of row in rows as narrow as 
machinery will handle, control 
weeds, irrigate so as to maintain a 
high moisture level throughout the 
season, and harvest carefully as soon 
as the moisture content of the seed 
drops to 13%. 

If your supply of irrigation water 
is limited, very respectable yields 
can be obtained with one to two ir- 
rigations. Be sure to start out with 
a good supply of moisture in the soil 
and irrigate at least once relatively 
early in the blooming period so as 
to insure a good pod set. 

Soybeans can be grown successfully 
under irrigation in any part of Ne- 
braska. 
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turnable grain. Portable read- 
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perature system. Free 
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Greater Markets for Fats and Oils 


The best approach to the farm program 


The full commission on in- 
creased industrial use of agri- 
cultural products issued an 
interim report to the Congress 
on Apr. 17, designed to be in 
time to permit legislative ac- 
tion on its findings this year. 
The final report will be issued 
June 15. (See Washington 
Digest page 43) 


“THE DEVELOPMENT of greater 
markets for fats and oils is probably 
the best approach that we have 
today toward an economically sound 
farm program that can be big enough 
to really help divert acres from sur- 
plus crops,” Willard C. Lighter, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Glid- 
den Co., Cleveland, Ohio, told the 
National Farm Chemurgic Confer- 
ence in Chicago in late March. 

Mr. Lighter reported for the task 
group for oilseeds and animal fats 
of the President’s bipartisan com- 
mission on increased industrial use 
of agricultural products, of which he 
is a member. 

He said a program of developing 
greater markets for fats and oils 
would be a positive benefit to the 
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Mr. Fixo 
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and all other legumes 


NODOGEN LABORATORIES 
Box 788, Chicago 90, III. 


farmer “and the cost to the taxpayer 
would be small.” 

“It is important that the Presi- 
dent’s commission recognize that the 
most significant change in the pat- 
tern of domestic farm production 
over the past 2 decades has been the 
phenomenal expansion of oils and 
fats production in the United States,” 
said Lighter. 

“The primary single crop responsi- 
ble has been the soybean. The 1956 
crop set a new record of 456 million 
bushels. This record crop in 1956 
required nearly 22 million acres of 
cropland. 

“Most of this acreage was in the 
central Cornbelt. If planted to corn 
this acreage at an estimated yield 
of 70 bushels per acre would have 
produced 1% billion bushels of corn 
or would have increased an already 
surplus crop by over one-third. 

“So far the government has never 
shown a loss on support programs for 
soybeans. Further expansion of soy- 
bean and other oilseed acreage is de- 
sirable. 

“Each acre switched from corn to 
soybeans substantially reduces USDA 
price support dollar liability for that 
acre. 

“The acre of corn produces some 
2 tons of corn. The acre of soybeans 
produces 1,000 pounds of high pro- 
tein feed and about 200 pounds of 
oil. 

“Balanced feed rations will require 
far more protein than present and 
indicated potential production would 
supply. 


Oil Versus Corn 


“Thus, instead of storing price 
support corn at the rate of 2 tons 
per acre, acreage surplus in the form 
of oil is only 200 pounds to the acre. 
Should the additional oil ever prove 
to be in excess of demands, the cost 
to the taxpayer for removing the 
small 200 pounds of oil per acre is 
insignificant compared to the fab- 
ulous and continuing cost of sup- 
porting the same acreage in surplus 
grains. The key consideration, how- 
ever, is the fact that export markets 
in volume do exist for fats and oils 
and that new markets can be de- 
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veloped in the industrial field. The 
oil would only need to be stored for 
a short period of time, if at all. 

“The key to expanding industrial 
use of fats and oils is research. The 
committee strongly recommended 
that government research in oils and 
fats be directed to basic and funda- 
mental research which is aimed at 
the acquisition of fundamental 
knowledge rather than the direct 
utilization of a material for a par- 
ticular use or end product. Such 
fundamental information supplies a 
tool for all of industry to develop 
new end uses and products. 

“The task group repeatedly was 
advised that the big difficulty in 
new uses for fats and oils was the 
lack of fundamental knowledge 
about such things as composition, 
component separation, and funda- 
mental reactions. 

“Very little work is being done to 
develop new uses for farm commodi- 
ties. In fact, the number of people 
being trained for research in the 
field of fats and oils is so small that 
it would be impossible to implement 
any real crash program in fats and 
oils research. 

“Quoting from a summary of cur- 
rent research supplied by the USDA 
and included in the appendix of our 
report: 

“Possibly a dozen chemists are 
working on the use of fats in plastics. 
The petroleum chemical industry has 
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literally thousands engaged in plac- 
ing their products in the same po- 
tential markets. No wonder agri- 
culture is losing out.’ 

“Faced with a continuing farm 
surplus problem, it is inconceivable 
to the task group that our govern- 
ment should continue to expend vast 
sums of money for price support and 
storage activities and at the same 
time fail to furnish the funds and cli- 
mate for effective new product re- 
search. The current battle for mar- 
kets should not be turned over to 
the petroleum industry by default. 


Expand on Broad Front 


“To make an effort toward in- 
creased use of farm crops through 
fats and oils research, the task group 
believes that the USDA should ex- 
pand research on a broad front, that 
this can only be done by increasing 
the pool of technical personnel, and 
that basic and fundamental research 
should be emphasized in government 
laboratories and in new use research 
work. To accomplish these objec- 
tives, they have recommended a pro- 
gram that will require 435 persons 
and will cost an estimated $6,075,000 
annually. 

“This is a tremendous percentage 
increase and because of the person- 
nel problems, may be impossible of 
attainment. Yet it is small compared 
with the size of the problem, the 
total now being spent on surplus 
crops, or compared with any single 
petroleum research project. 

“For new crops that will replace 
present surplus crops and for new 
uses and products that represent 
actual new outlets for farm produc- 
tion, the following incentives should 
be made a part of the law of the 
land: 

“1—For laboratories, pilot plants, 
harvesting equipment, and new plant 
facilities, an accelerated (5-year) tax 
amortization. 

“2—A tax free allowance compar- 
able to that now authorized for the 
petroleum, mining, and natural gas 
industries. Such allowance to pro- 
vide that 27.5% of the first sales 
value of new crops and new products 
approved by USDA be considered 
tax free for the first 10 years. Be- 
ginning with the llth year, this al- 
lowance would be reduced by 2.75 
percentage points each year. 

“New agricultural products should 
have the benefit of tax incentives 
comparable to those granted the pe- 
troleum, mining and natural gas in- 
dustries. 

“The task group is convinced that 
if this program of research and in- 
centives is enacted into law by the 
Congress, oilseed crops will grow 
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rapidly. They can replace millions 
of acres of surplus crops. 

“The cost to the U.S. government 
would be small. The new crops and 
products would be economically 
sound developments.” 


High Margarine Output 


MARGARINE production in 1956 
reached an all-time high of 1,369 
million pounds, it was announced by 
Siert F. Riepma, president of the 
National Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers. 


This represents a 2.7% increase 





over the previous year’s production, 
which was 1,333 million pounds. 

The former record annual pro- 
duction of margarine, established in 
1954, was 1,364 million pounds. 

“Consumer acceptance of mar- 
garine is increasing every year,” 
Riepma declared. “With the continu- 
ation of aggressive merchandising, 
the availability of American fats 
and oils ingredients, and the possi- 
bility of a reduction in the amount 
of surplus butter being dumped into 
certain domestic markets at the ex- 
pense of margarine, the outlook for 
expanded sales of margarine in 1957 
is most promising.” 
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For safe shipment—low cost—in bags 
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Corneil Man Notes 


BIG IMPACT OF BEANS 
ON U.S. ECONOMY 


THE NUMBER ONE reason for re- 
cently depressed prices of fats and 
oils is that the United States has 
shifted dramatically in the last 20 
years—from having been a major 
importer to its present status as the 
world’s largest exporter, in the opin- 
ion of Herrell DeGraff of the Grad- 
uate School of Nutrition, Cornell 
University. 

And the soybean crop is largely 
responsible for the changed position 
of the United States in the world’s 
fats and oils economy. 

DeGraff spoke before the National 
Institute of Animal Agriculture at 
Purdue University Apr. 9. He stated 
that in 1935-39 this country received 
as net imports 20% of its total sup- 
ply of vegetable and animal fats. In 


1956, by contrast, our net exports 
were 28% of our production. 


DeGraff said fats and oils are now 
selling at only two-thirds of their 
prewar price in terms of constant 
dollars. We are on a permanently 
lower relative price basis for fats and 
oils, in his opinion. 

“Adopted into the agriculture of 
the Midwest, the soybean has had 
nothing short of a revolutionary ef- 
fect on the fats and oils economy of 
this country—and a very important 
effect on the whole world. 


“Soybean people have had the 
courage and wisdom to avoid price 
supports at levels that would bring 
the crop under production controls. 
It has been free to compete—which 
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ment of fat and oil content of 
soybeans, flax, peanuts, cot- 
tonseed, expeller meal, meat 
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fat and oil bearing products. 
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Now you can make rapid, easily made and 
accurate fat and oil content determinations 
on all fat and oil bearing products. Soybean 
processors say that non-technical personnel 
can make tests at 2 the cost and 1/20 the 
time—with, plus or minus, .5 of 1% of the 
accuracy determined by official laboratory 


is an important part of why it has 
competed so successfully. 

“Our soybean oil production last 
year, including the oil equivalent of 
soybeans exported, reached the al- 
most startling figure of 43% of all 
the edible fats and oils we produced. 
USDA has estimated that the soy- 
bean will continue to gain against 
other fats—and within 5 years may 
be producing over 50% of our total 
edible fats and oils. 

“As recently as 1950, cottonseed 
oil was the number one ingredient in 
margarine. Soybean oil has displaced 
it—and last year was used in a ratio 
of almost three to one over cotton- 
seed oil. Similarly it has gone far 
ahead of cottonseed oil in the manu- 
facture of vegetable shortenings. 

“Both of these vegetable oil pro- 
ducts in which soybean oil has fig- 
ured so strongly have been increas- 
ingly competitive with butterfat and 
lard—our two most important ani- 
mal fats. 

“In the production of salad oils 
and cooking oils the soybean product 
has again moved in—in competition 
with cottonseed, peanut, and corn 
oils. And now soybean oil is increas- 
ingly invading the drying oil cate- 
gory, in competition with linseed oil. 

“Important as soybean oil is to 
our agriculture and food supply, per- 
haps soybean meal is even more im- 
portant. Data developed by USDA 
indicate that supplies of high-pro- 
tein feeds per animal unit have dou- 
bled since prewar. This fact can 
hardly be overestimated in its im- 
portance to the efficient use of feed 
grains and to the output of animal- 
product feeds. 

“The rising supply of high-protein 
feed has been possible only because 
of the soybean. Production of soy- 
bean oil meal rose from 1 million 
tons a year before the war to 8 mil- 
lion tons last year—and it is now 
over 50% of our total supplies of all 
high-protein feeds. 

“Export opportunities plus further 
expanding use of protein meals in 
our own livestock production seem 
likely to keep this road open also 
for even more soybeans in the years 
ahead. 

“What further increases in soy- 
beans will mean to other fats and 
oils — both vegetable and animal, 


both edible and inedible—is not en- 
tirely clear. The way things look 
now: 

“*]|-Milk-solids-not-fat will have 
to carry more of the burden of milk 
price in the future, because butter- 
fat will carry less, and 

“2--Red meat likewise will carry 
a larger share of livestock prices be- 
cause lard and tallow will carry 
less.” 
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Make sure you know all the 
about the Carter Millerator! 


The Carter Millerator was designed for 
use at the head of grain processing plant 
cleaning streams. Here the Millerator 
removes secondary roughage, sand, and 
other fine materials commonly found in 
combine-harvested grains. 

In recent years, various features have 
been added to Millerators to simplify 
their operation and installation, and to 
broaden their uses and applications. 


Today, you'll find Millerators effec- 
tively used as final cleaning units on 
grain streams such as wheat and corn, 
for removal of insect and rodent residue. 
Another important use is their appli- 
FOR COMPLETE FACTS cation to the de-hulling process on 
SEND FOR THIS FOLDER soybeans. 

To make sure you fully understand In combining aspiration and sieving, 
the versatility of the Carter Miller- Millerators offer real cleaning efficiency 
ator, send for this illustrated folder and economy in flour mills, cereal mills, 
giving complete information. corn mills, rice mills, malting plants, 
and soybean plants. 





Gentlemen: Please send me your folder on the 


Carter Millerator. 
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CONGRATULATIONS! George Volger 
(left), president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and James F. Kent (right), 
chairman of the C. of C. industrial 
development committee, congratulate 
Donald C. Ogg of lowa Soya Co., Inc., 
on the rapid construction of the new 
vegetable oil river terminal at Mus- 
catine, lowa. 


River Terminal 
By lowa Soya Co. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER transportation 
in the Muscatine, Iowa, area will 
be substantially increased according 
to an announcement made by James 
H. Kent, chairman of the industrial 
development committee of the Mus- 
catine Chamber of Commerce. Con- 
struction has begun on a 210,000-gal- 
lon vegetable oil storage tank which 
will be a part of a new terminal and 


dock facility constructed by Iowa 
Soya Co., Inc., of Redfield, Iowa. 

Kent reported that the announce- 
ment was authorized by Donald 
C. Ogg, vice president and general 
manager of Iowa Soya. John Jacob 
Vanier of Salina, Kans., is president 
and treasurer of the company. The 
firm operates a soybean processing 
plant at Redfield. 


Dock, Warehousing Facilities 


Pending approval from the Corps 
of Engineers, a dock with a front 
footage of 150 feet will be construc- 
ted on piling outside the river levee. 
The dock will support a warehouse 
containing approximately 6,000 
square feet for commodity storage. 
When constructed, the dock will 
be used in connection with the trans- 
portation of soybean products includ- 
ing soybean oil and meal. The dock 
will be built in the vicinity of the 
Acme Fuel and Materials Co., which 
will have access to the dock for 
loading construction materials. 

Both design and construction of 
the terminal are under the direction 
of Lee I. Osborn, marine and gen- 
eral contractor of Muscatine. 


Future Expansion 


In discussing future plans, Mr. Ogg 
stated, “At the moment, we are 
only certain that we have selected 
the most logical site for a river ter- 
minal operation. However, plans for 
other diversified processing opera- 
tions are definitely under construc- 
tion. Muscatine has much to offer 
as a location for a processing in- 
dustry.” 

Ogg stated that shipments by 
barge would begin early in April 
with temporary facilities until the 
permanent construction is completed 
later in the summer. 


Asks Repeal of Minn. Margarine Laws 


BILLS BEFORE the Minnesota legis- 
lature that would place soybean oil 
on the list of permissible ingredients 
of margarine sold in Minnesota have 
been applauded by Siert Riepma, 
president of the National Association 
of Margarine Manufacturers, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

But Riepma said that S. 1342 and 
H. 1489, identical bills before the 
Minnesota Senate and House, also 
point out the need for complete re- 
peal of legal prohibitions and taxes 
on margarine in Minnesota. 

In a letter to Minnesota’s Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Karl F. Rolvaag, 
Riepma recalled that soybeans are 
the second ranking cash crop in Min- 
nesota, and that the state is the na- 
tion’s second largest producer of soy- 
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beans. He quoted a University of 
Minnesota news release to the effect 
that Minnesota farmers are produc- 
ing more raw material for margarine 
than they are for butter. 

Under present law, soybean oil is 
not a permitted ingredient in mar- 
garine sold in Minnesota. 

“It is to be regretted that the bills 
before your distinguished committee 
do not remove the existing restric- 
tions against the sale of margarine in 
Minnesota,” Riepma stated in his 
letter to Rolvaag. 

“The state law prohibits the sale 
of colored margarine, imposes li- 
censes with annual fees of $3 per 
year on retailers, wholesalers, and 
manufacturers, prohibits margarine’s 
use by state-supported institutions, 


and imposes a 10¢-per-pound tax on 
the white product when it contains 
more than 15% product weight of 
certain oils other than animal fats. 

“The present bills attempt to rec- 
ognize the importance of soybeans by 
permitting soybean oil to be used 
in margarine but subject to the 10¢- 
a-pound tax if employed in volume 
over 15%. In other words, these bills 
would simply bestow upon soybean 
oil the right to be taxed when used 
in margarine, a.pure and nutritious 
food.” 

The bills have been passed by the 
legislature and signed by the gov- 
ernor—EDITOR. 


Lee Outyields Jackson 


A TWO-TO-ONE yield advantage for 
the Lee variety over Jackson and 
Roanoke was demonstrated by a 
Prairie County, Ark., farmer in 1956, 
according to Delta Farm Press. 

L. F. Seidenstricker of Devalls 
Bluff planted all three varieties in 
12-acre plots in the same field on 
July 4 following oats. The beans re- 
ceived no fertilizer or irrigation. 

The yields: Roanoke 10 bushels 
per acre; Jackson 8; and Lee 20. 

On 140 acres of Lee soybeans that 
were irrigated, Seidenstricker har- 
vested an average yield of 37 bushels 
per acre. These were planted in 30- 
inch rows in June. 

Seidenstricker says he obtained 
better yields from beans irrigated by 
the gravity or furrow method than 
he did from flooding. 

He is sold on the idea of planting 
in 30-inch rows. He states that grass 
is much easier to control, fewer cul- 
tivations are required to keep down 
grass and weeds, and more moisture 
is conserved when the rows are close 
together and the beans shade the 
ground quicker than when wider 
rows are used. 


Margarine in Canada 


CANADA produced 124.7 million 
pounds of margarine and 157.2 mil- 
lion pounds of shortening in 1956, 
according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Ottawa. Compared with 
1955, margarine output declined 
387,000 pounds but shortening was 
up 3.5 million pounds. Production 
of refined oils (coconut oils and 
salad and cooking oils) at 42.1 mil- 
lion pounds was 5.9 million pounds 
larger than in 1955. 

About 79% of the oils and fats 
consumed in the margarine industry 
in 1956 consisted of vegetable oils, 
17% of marine and fish oils and 4% 
of animal fats. Soybean oil made 
up the largest single item, represent- 
ing almost 42% of the total. 

Over one-half of the oils and fats 
used in the shortening industry was 
vegetable oils, over one-third animal 
fats and the remainder marine and 
fish oil. 
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For controlled strength, a Butler has three times the girts and 
twice the vertical supports of a comparable industrial metal building. 


For controlled circulation Butler fans are especially designed to 
deliver the greatest volume of air at the static pressures found in 
Butler buildings. 


For controlled aeration Butler Force-Aire equipment includes fac- 
tory fabricated floor air ducts, screened to prevent clogging. 


For controlled temperature Butler buildings can have electronic 
scanning equipment installed so temperatures of the entire pile can 
be taken from outside. 


More than a flat storage building 
.--if’s a quality-control center 


For flat storage, only the best is good enough .. . 
The quality construction of Butler steel grain 
storage buildings provides greater protection for 
your grain—makes it easier to control grade. From 
the tight foundation to the die-formed roof ridge— 
from the perfectly-mated cover panels to the one- 
piece corners—a Butler buildingis strong, tight,dry. 
This superior storage space needs only two more 
things to complete it as the perfect quality-control 
center. It needs the proper grain conditioning sys- 
tem and the proper installation of that system. 
Butler Force-Aire grain conditioning equipment 
— built especially for Butler buildings — aerates 


stored grain and controls moisture migration with 
maximum efficiency and economy. Your Butler 
Builder knows exactly what size equipment to 
install . . . and will install it properly. 

The Butler slide film on grain storage will show 
you how you can own America’s finest flat storage 
buildings at less than one-third the cost of ver- 
tical structures. Ask your Butler Builder to show 
you the film, or send for Butler’s informative grain 
storage building catalog. 

You'll find your Butler Builder listed in the 
Yellow Pages of your telephone directory under 
“Buildings” or “Steel Buildings”— or write direct. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ee; pag wwe” 


7461 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Buildings * Oil Equipment * Farm Equipment + Dry Cl s Equipment * Outdoor Advertising Equipment + Custom Fabrication 
Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. + Atlanta, Ga. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, Ill. * Detroit, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio * New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. * Washington, D.C. + Burlington, Ont., Can. 
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ALANAP-3 nitiee AN! 


Annual Weeds Can Rob up to IO Bushels 
Yield —$22.50 per acre!* 


Do you want to control weeds in soybeans with fewer cultivations with 
a non-irritating pre-emergence weed-killer? Then use Alanap-3 to 
gain up to $21.75 per acre at a cost of only $4.20 per acre based on 
a 14” band. 
You also get these Added Bonus Benefits: 

(1)— Faster combining, less combine wear, 

(2)—No dockage, 

(3)—Fits weed control program, 

(4)—Weedy fields now become usable, 

(5)—Earlier harvesting, earlier grain planting. 



















Calculated on a 40-acre field Alanap-3 can give you these gains: 


Increased Yield Cost Alanap-3 Gain 
$870 $168 $702 


At the same time, order your soybeans treated with Spergon — the best 
protectant against “damping off” and other fungous diseases so ram- 
pant in cold, wet planting weather. Or order your Spergon early and 
treat the seed yourself. 

Here are the economics of Spergon-treating enough seed to plant a 
40-acre soybean field: 



















*Agronomy Journal, Oct. 1956, article entitled ‘‘Effects of Annual Weeds on the Growth 
and Yield of Soybeans”. *“Current Price Average” 
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SPERGON prcrecron 


You can get a minimum gain of 2 bushels per acre increased yield 
from Spergon-treated seed. Many growers report increases up to 
6 bushels per acre. Assuming only a 2-bushel increase worth 
$2.257 a bushel (or $4.50 gain per acre) with a cost for Spergon 
of only 30 cents per acre providing a net gain of $4.20 per acre. 





















Calculated on a 40-acre field, Spergon can give you the following 


gains: 
Increased Yield Cost Spergon Gain 
$180 $12 $168 





Now look at your total possible gain from use of Spergon-treating and 
Alanap-3 weed control: 
Gains 40-acre field 


Alanap-3 Increased yield $870 Cost of Alanap-3 $168 Gain $702 


Spergon m ite: maple ieee Yr page 
Yields $1050 Cost $180 ” $870 


Total possible combined gain— $870 per 40 acres or $21.75 per acre. 
Order your Alanap-3 and Spergon early. Send for your free copies of 
booklets giving full information on use. OR visit your nearest dealer. 


United States Rubber 


Naugatuck Chemical Division 


Naugatuck, Connecticut 


producers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth retard- 
ants, herbicides: Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklor, MH, Alanap, Duraset. 


4135 S. Pulaski Road, Chicago 32, Ill. | 9 Overwood Road, Akron 13, Ohio 
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SEE Ses 


NEW PROFILE on Memphis horizon is soybean oil-and-meal plant just completed 
by Cargill, Inc. Bins at rear store 2 million bushels, headhouse at left has storage 
for 200,000 bushels, preparation plant is white building with mass of roof-top 
ventilators, extraction is accomplished in grey building to right, and edge of office 


building shows at far right. 


Cargill Opens at Memphis 


One of Cargill’s nine vegetable oil 
plants, can process 8.5 million bushels 
annually and boost South’s soybean crush 


A MULTIPURPOSE soybean instal- 
lation that will boost the South’s 
total soybean crush by 15% to 20% 
was opened at Memphis, Tenn., Apr. 
9 by Cargill, Inc. 

The new facility—an extraction, 
storage, shipping and merchandising 
center—includes a solvent-type ex- 
traction plant capable of converting 
8.5 million bushels of soybeans year- 
ly to 12.5 million gallons of oil and 
200,000 tons of meal; large storage 
tanks for receipt of 2.2 million bush- 
els of beans; loading and unloading 
facilities for trucks, river barges and 
rail and tank cars; and equipment 
for bulk pelleted and “packaged” 
handling of 44% to 50% protein 
meal. 

Fred M. Seed, vice president in 
charge of Cargill’s vegetable oils 
division, said the new installation 
“will directly influence both agricul- 
ture and industry in the primary 
supply-and-distribution area of Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas and Missouri, and 
in a distribution-only area which in- 
cludes Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia, Florida and Cali- 
fornia. Southern crushing capacity 
—at present some 35.5 million bush- 
els annually—will be increased up to 
one-fifth. 


Distant Markets Reached 


Cargill’s plant is located in Mem- 
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phis’ new President’s Island indus- 
trial community, a 7,800-acre de- 
velopment on the Mississippi River’s 
largest island, 4 miles from Memphis 
and connected to the city proper by 
causeway. A “still water” harbor at 
the plant site enables river barges to 
load oil, beans or meal for direct 
water shipment throughout the in- 
land waterway system, or for trans- 
shipment by water to Gulf Coast 
states or into export. 

Meal and oil from Memphis will 
move within the waterway system 
to Alabama, Louisiana, Georgia, 
Texas and Florida, Seed said. In ex- 
port, the strongest present markets 
for meal exist in Germany, Holland 
and Denmark, and for oil in Spain, 
Italy and northern Europe. 

“In economic terms, the new plant 
will put southern farmers nearer do- 
mestic and world markets than ever 
before,” he said. 

As an example of the economy of 
water transport in domestic markets, 
he pointed to the 575-mile route 
through the Mississippi, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee rivers from the 
new Memphis plant to markets in 
Guntersville, Ala. “In terms of miles, 
the water route is almost three times 
as long as the overland haul, but in 
terms of economic transport of bulk 
commodities, it is by far the cheaper 
way.” 


THREE FLOORS HIGH, processing 
quip t stands in the preparation 
plant of Cargill’s new soybean installa- 
tion in Memphis. Showr above are de- 
hulling “‘aspirators’ that remove the 
tough outer covering from the beans 
preparatory to their being cracked, 
flaked and conditioned for extraction. 
On the ground floor, an_ inspector 
makes notes on the operation of the 
new equipment. 





In the Tennessee-Arkansas-Mis- 
souri area, the new plant will further 
encourage the growing of soybeans, 
and will also stimulate the area’s 
growing prepared-feeds industry. 

“One of the most important aspects 
of today’s southern economy is its 
remarkable increase in_ livestock 
numbers, especially poultry, and the 
expansion of the prepared-feeds in- 
dustry which serves livestock 
raisers,” Seed said. 


Physical Plant 

The new soybean installation is 
part of a larger Cargill system with 
facilities throughout the agricultural 
United States. Included in it are nine 


ROTARY COOLER at Cargill’s new 
soybean plant in Memphis receives 
soybean oil meal after the oil has been 
extracted and the meal toasted. Here 
interior construction is given a final 
check before hot meal is introduced 
and the cooler begins revolving. 
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vegetable oil plants—soybean, flax 
and copra; 14 formula feed plants in 
its Nutrena Mills division; 45 ter- 
minal grain elevators at interior and 
coastal points, some 50 smaller coun- 
try elevators, and an extensive trans- 
portation division with facilities for 
rail, truck and barge hauling. 

The Memphis addition to Cargill 
comprises four 500,000-bushel steel 
elevators and an 11-bin cement head- 
house containing 200,000 bushels; oil 
storage tanks with a 380,000-gallon 
capacity; a large bean preparation 
plant in which beans are hulled, 
flaked and “conditioned” under high 
temperatures for the extraction proc- 
ess; an extraction plant in which a 
hexane solvent process removes the 
oil from the beans; recovery equip- 
ment to separate the oil from its sol- 
vent, and flakers, sifters and a large 
pellet mill to prepare the meal for 
distribution. 

The extraction plant contains, as 
its central piece of equipment, a 
giant perculator-like “rotocel’’ 31 feet 
in diameter in which hexane solvent 
“peres” through the flaked beans. 
The hexane absorbs soybean oil in 
much the same way that hot water 
absorbs coffee, then is drawn from 
the rotocel for separation from the 
oil in large evaporating equipment. 

Management of the new soybean 
installation includes Lee D. Canter- 
bury, manager of Cargill’s Memphis 
office; James Spicola, in charge of 
soybean purchases and meal sales; 
and Virgil K. Behaunek, plant super- 
intendent. 


Soybean Meeting 
Held at Tallulah, La. 


AN AREA-WIDE meeting of persons 
interested in the soybean industry 
was held at Tallulah, La., Apr. 11, 
with Tom Hall, Washington, D. C., 
chief, general crops and grain divi- 
sion, Federal Extension Service, the 
featured speaker. 

The Louisiana Delta Council and 
the Agricultural Extension Service 
co-sponsored the meeting, the pur- 
pose of which was to provide a bet- 
ter understanding of the grain busi- 
ness and to assist in developing a 
sound soybean industry in Louisiana. 

Walter Scott, Jr., and Warren Pat- 
rick, prominent Tallulah producers, 
served as co-chairmen. 

Lloyd Gravin, manager of Cargill 
& Co., Baton Rouge, La., spoke on 
the place of the terminal elevator in 
the soybean industry. Maxwell Yer- 
ger, Tallulah, discussed the impor- 
tance of cottonseed oil meal. 

Questions and answers concerning 
soybean variety and cultural prac- 
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tices were handled by Dr. John Gray, 
agronomist, LSU Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, and A. G. Kilgore, 
associate agronomist, LSU Agricul- 
tural Extension Service. 

Harvey Grant, secretary-manager, 
Louisiana Delta Council, discussed 
the need for a coordinated produc- 
tion and marketing program. 

Soybean producers and elevator 
operators from the parishes of 
Ouachita, Caldwell, Morehouse, West 
Carroll, Richland, Franklin, Con- 
cordia, East Carroll, Madison, and 
Tensas attended the meeting. 

Mr. Grant states that because of 
the widespread interest evidenced in 


the recent soybean program it is- 


now planned to develop similar area- 
wide meetings as annual events for 
the northeast Louisiana Delta. 


Keep Beans off Land 
Infested by Nematode 


FARMERS CAN do themselves and 
their neighbors a service by not 
planting soybeans or soil-bearing 
root crops this spring on land in- 
fested with the soybean cyst nema- 
tode, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Soybean plants 
furnish food for the pests, and root 
crops that move off the farm can 
spread nematode-bearing bits of soil. 

This devitalizing pest has been 
found so far in North Carolina (two 
counties), Missouri (one county), 
Tennessee (two counties), and Ar- 
kansas (one county). 

Soil can carry the speck-sized 
nematodes unnoticed from infested 
farms. The best way to prevent 
spread from such farms, scientists of 
USDA’s Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice believe, is to avoid planting crops 
that the pest can develop and feed 
on (soybean, lespedeza, common 
vetch, or snap beans), or that gen- 
erally move off the farm with soil 
attached (such as tomato seedlings, 
bulbs, or root crops). 

Soil clinging to farm tools, ma- 
chinery, vehicles, used sacks, boxes, 
or crates can also carry the nema- 
tode. Washing or otherwise clean- 
ing soil from such articles helps to 
reduce the hazard of spreading the 
pest. 

The soybean cyst nematode, a na- 
tive of the Orient, was first recog- 
nized in this country in 1954, in the 
Castle Hayne area of North Carolina. 
Yellowing and stunting of soybean 
plants may indicate that it is present, 
but positive identification requires a 
nematologist’s trained eye. This 
threadlike eelworm attaches itself to 
soybean rootlets and sucks the 


plants’ juices. It can cause total de- 
struction of a soybean crop. 

During the growing season this 
year, extensive federal-state surveys 
will be conducted in this country’s 
main soybean-producing areas. They 
will seek to establish more certainly 
the outer limits of known infesta- 
tions of the soybean cyst nematode 
and to find out whether the pest is 
present in other areas. Preliminary 
plans call for establishing a central 
laboratory at Memphis, Tenn., where 
suspected nematode cysts can be sent 
for examination. 


Outlook for Smaller 
Canadian Acreage 


CANADA’S OILSEED crops are ex- 
pected to set new records in 1957 
even though soybean and sunflower 
seed acreage intentions show declines 
from 1956, according to Foreign 
Crops and Markets. 

Canadian soybean plantings this 
year are expected to be down about 
5% from 1956, and down about 15% 
from the record acreage of 1954. 
Soybean output in 1956 was 4.9 mil- 
lion bushels. 

Canadian farmers intended to in- 
crease their plantings of flaxseed, 
rapeseed, and mustard seed, as of 
Mar. 1. 

Soybean acreage intentions, Conede, as of 


Mar. 1, 1957, Pp d with 
acreage, annual 1954-56! acres 


Intended acreage 
1957 as 
percent 

1954 1955 1956 1957 of 1956 

254,000 214,000 228,000 217,000 95 

' Ontario and Manitoba only; small acreages 

are grown in other provinces. Source: Dominion 

Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa 





Seeded acreage 








The World’s 
Finest Grain Drier 
@ DRYING CAPACITIES — up to 


2,000 Bushels Per Hour in Self- 
Contained Units 


@ DRIES—Corn, Wheat, Oats, Soy- 
beans, Rye, Barley, Milo, Rice, 
Buckwheat, etc, 


@ FIRED BY—Fuel Oil, Natural or 
LP Gas 
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pe opotahon. 


BIO GLENWOOD AVE. — RALEIGH, N. C. 
TELEPHONE 2-6422 
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Lecithin -1s it 


substance? 


/ 


SZ a miracle 





Reprinted from Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co.'s 
Archer 

FOR APPROXIMATELY 20 years, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. has been 
manufacturing and marketing the 
product which probably comes clos- 
est to being a “wonder drug” and the 
world’s most versatile commodity. 

Actually, lecithin is not a drug but 
a natural substance found in almost 
all living cells, especially nerve cells 
and the brain. It is also present in 
eggs, nuts, grains, seeds and dairy 
products. Lecithin forms about 2%4% 
of the dry material of an egg yolk, 
which provides the richest source of 
the material in the human diet. 

Lecithin belongs to a group of sub- 
stances chemists call phosphatides 
and which are described as occupy- 
ing a position between fatty oils and 
proteins. The lecithin molecule has a 
Jekyll and Hyde personality. One 
part is attracted to water while the 
other part is attracted to fats. This 
mixture gives lecithin collodial and 
emulsifying properties that make it 
useful in industries ranging from 
confections to cosmetics. 

As far as the individual is con- 
cerned, lecithin holds wonderful pos- 
sibilities as a “health-giving” sub- 
stance. A variety of human ills 
has been alleviated or even cured 
after several weeks or months of 
taking lecithin regularly. 


For Heart Disease 


A complex, phosphorized, fatty 
material, lecithin contains a_ sub- 
stance called choline which is re- 
garded as a vitamin. A Toronto 
doctor proved that when choline is 
present in the body in sufficient 
amounts, it removes excess fats from 
the liver. Ordinarily, there is not 
enough choline in the human diet to 
make the liver function at its best. 
Choline in lecithin may help in the 
proper disposition of body fats. 

Lecithin also contains inositol 
which exists in all body cells. Since 
the material is an emulsifier it is 
believed that it aids the blood in 
carrying fats. In younger people 
blood returns to normal about 3 
hours after a meal of fats. Experi- 
ments have shown that older people 
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retain fats in the blood for a longer 
period of time, thus providing more 
time and a better chance for fats to 
deposit in the tissues. Such deposits, 
called cholesterol, cause hardening 
of the arteries and high blood pres- 
sure. 

When cholesterol forms on the in- 
side of the main arteries leading from 
the heart, they can partly close off 
the blood stream and cause coronary 
thrombosis. Should a piece of the de- 
posit break loose and enter the blood- 
stream, it may reach the heart and 
cause death. It is thought that leci- 
thin emulsifies excess cholesterol and 
reduces extra deposits to normal. If 
high blood pressure is due to choles- 
terol deposits, some authorities be- 
lieve lecithin will cause blood pres- 
sure to return to normal. 

In some cases lecithin has raised 
low blood pressure to normal, im- 
proved or helped in curing cases of 
arthritis and rheumatism and even 
helped early, mild cases of diabetes. 
When used as a dietary supplement, 
lecithin has aided in alleviating mal- 
nutrition and in building resistance 
to disease. Very possibly the human 
diet has changed so much that peo- 
ple today do not get the amount of 
lecithin required for the metabolism 
of food. Perhaps, after the age of 50, 
we need an extra boost. 

Lecithin affects what we eat, what 
we wear and many of the articles 
and products we use every day. In 
manufacturing chocolate, lecithin re- 
duces cost and at the same time im- 
proves the quality of the chocolate. 
Lecithin causes fat in chocolate to 
spread evenly, thus reducing the 
amount of cocoa butter necessary in 
production. 

Added to margarine, lecithin im- 
proves baking and frying qualities 
of the final product and makes a 
more uniform distribution of water 
throughout the fat. It permits mar- 
garine to froth and brown during 
frying like actual butter. One of 
the first uses of lecithin was its addi- 
tion to margarine. When added to 
butter in larger amounts, lecithin im- 
proves butter flavor. It was known 
that butter actually contained leci- 
thin, but the product was destroyed 
in processing margarine. Egg yolk 


was first added to margarine to give 
it the qualities of butter. Now leci- 
thin does the same job more effi- 
ciently and economically. 

In bakery goods such as cake, 
cookies and packaged biscuits, the 
addition of lecithin increases baking 
volume and improves texture. Leci- 
thinized bakery goods require less fat, 
and freshness is preserved far be- 
yond the normal period because fat 
oxidizes less rapidly. 


Unlimited in Industry 


Industrially, the uses of lecithin 
are unlimited. Added to paints and 
printing inks, it improves dispersion 
of pigments in vehicles and retards 
pigment settling. 

Among other things, lecithin in- 
creases the efficiency of soap because 
of its emulsifying powers; serves as 
a softener and facilitates mixing in 
the production of rubber products; 
produces more even dyeing, greater 
color brilliancy and improved flexi- 
bility in dyeing fabrics. 

Soybean oil contains from 2 to 3% 
lecithin. The ingredient interferes 
with many commercial uses of the 
oil and is therefore removed by a 
steam process treatment. At first 
lecithin was considered a waste prod- 
uct, but many uses were subsequent- 
ly discovered. It became inexpen- 
sive and available in quantity 
through commercial development. 

Crude soybean oil undergoes a de- 
gumming process and the resulting 
lecithin is a golden brown, viscous 
fluid. 
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So You Dont Need 
BIG Capacity ! 


MASTER-CRAFTED BY 


COTTE. 


With today’s harvesting time counted in weeks 
instead of months, speedy grain handling in a modern 
elevator is of vital importance. Large capacity may 
not be necessary if your elevator is highly efficient 
and modern . . . equipped for fast classifying and blend- 
ing of grains. 


Riverdale Grain Company’s new Columbian all- 
steel elevator at Riverdale, Nebraska is an example of 
what you can do with relatively small capacity and 
high efficiency. The new 60,000 bu. capacity elevator, 
with 4 main tanks, 4 classifying and blending tanks 
and a headhouse is a “working house”. 


The new wider driveway and arrangement of tanks 
provides faster unloading, less waiting time for cus- 
tomers. With the elevator’s services to growers and 
shippers expanded, Riverdale’s old elevator adjoining, 
is still available for long storage or emergency ca- 
pacity at peak demand. 


With such a modern Columbian bolted steel ele- 
vator, the small operator can meet the competition. 
Without it, the time is fast approaching when grain 
growers will pass him by for those who can handle 
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« 
” 
Another Columbian New Look Installation — Riverdale Grain Com- 
pany of Riverdale, Nebraska, took this modern Columbian way to 
meet today’s problems. Columbian designed and master-crafted this 
60,000 bu. storage capacity elevator with four main tanks 15° x 61’, 
and four tanks 12’ x 48’ for blending and classifying with an all- 
steel 9’ x 24’ x 43’ headhouse. (Columbian also builds modern steel 
elevators with capacities well over 300,000 bu.) 











his grain faster, store it more safely and efficiently. 
Columbian bolted steel elevators meet and comply with 
the new sanitary requirements for rodent-free, vermin- 
free storage. They provide fire safe construction with 
the extra strength of steel. 


How long will a Co- 
lumbian bolted steel 
grain tank last? No one 
knows. None has ever 
worn out. Not one has 
ever been demolished by 
a tornado or cyclone. 








Plan 


It’s time to take a “New Look” at your present elevator — or the new one you are planning. Columbian 
engineers will be glad to help you. Write for the new Columbian Bolted Steel Grain Elevator Book. 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK COMPANY 


P. O. Box 4048U 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Associate Member, Grain & Feed Dealers National Association. 
Member, American Dehydrators Association. 
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U. S. and Canadian Soybean Prices 


By HOWARD H. PITZ 
Manager, Grain Marketing Division, 
United Cooperatives of Ontario 

QUOTE some statistics to point up 

the tremendous effect the Ameri- 
can soybean industry can have on 
world markets and prices as com- 
pared with other countries. 


World 
production 


U.S. Canadian 
production production 
(Million bushels) 
1953 268 4.4 651 
1954 341 § 716 
1955 371 5.5 760 
1956 456 5 854 


You will note U. S. production in- 
creased 85 million bushels last year 
alone. In 1955 Asia produced 383 
million (China and Manchuria 330 
million) leaving very little produc- 
tion in other countries. United 
States, then, produces just about one- 
half world production and in 1956 
very likely exceeded this volume. 
She is also the world’s largest ex- 
porter and will probably remain so 





AT LAST A NEW 
TOOL FOR HOOKING WEEDS 


This clever hook will reach right in 
between the stalks and cut big, trou- 
blesome weeds that are injurious to 
crops, and hard on combines. 


@ CARBON STEEL BLADE 
@ STAYS SHARP 

@ 44 INCHES LONG 

@ STURDY HANDLE 

@ REPLACEABLE BLADE 
@ LIGHT AND EASY 








FARM FASTER CO 


Box 125 Sioux City, lowa 


Use of the Chicago futures market in Ontario. 


An address before the Ontario Soybean Convention. 


as she is aggressively developing 
outside markets through the indus- 
try itself and with government aid. 


U. S. exports (million bushels) 
1954 — 60 
1955 — 65 
1956 — 75 (Est.) 


Of the 60 million exported from 
the 1954 crop, 8 million went to 
Canada, 20 million to Japan. She 
also exported the equivalent of 
about 5 million bushels in oil and 11 
million bushels in cake and meal 
that year. 

These facts will help us to visual- 
ize the dominant position the United 
States holds in the soybean industry, 
and at the same time make us real- 
ize the relatively small part we in 
Ontario play in this industry. A like 
comparison could be made for other 
Ontario cash grains. Added to this, 
U. S. production is concentrated in 
states close to our borders which are 
our closest source of outside supply. 

U. S. beans enter Canada duty 
free, rail rates from say Toledo to 
Toronto are only slightly higher than 
from Chatham to Toronto and water 
rates are competitive. Also, at the 
present time, American funds can be 
purchased at a discount of around 
4% which at today’s prices works out 
to about 10¢ per bushel. 

I should hasten to add that there 
are good reasons why our processors 
prefer home-grown beans. First, be- 
cause they are a Canadian product 
and in spite of what they sometimes 
tells us, are a better quality because 
they are handled better. Second, to 
comply with British regulations gov- 
erning preferential tariffs on exports 
of oil and meal to that country, and 
third, for milling in transit privi- 
leges. 


Canadian exports for the calendar year 1956 


Beans 1,407,000 bus. (Mostly to U.K.) 

Oil 4,185,000 gal. (U.K.1,323,000 
gal.; Nether- 
lands 2,417,- 
000 gals.) 

Oilcake and meal 4,939,000 cwt. (Mostly to U.K.) 


Canadian imports for the 12 months ending 
October 1956 


Beans 9,078,000 bu. (From U.S.) 

Oil 173,000 cwt. (From U.S.— 
relatively 
small) 

Dilcake and meal 4,121,000 cwt. (From U. S.) 


It can be seen that the U. S. crop 
and marketing conditions are all- 
important to the Ontario producer in 
determining at planting time what 
returns he can reasonably expect 
from soyas in relation to other cash 
crops and again in determining when 
to sell. 


Mainly because there have not 
been any burdensome carryovers of 
soyas under U. S. government con- 
trol the U. S. support price for soyas 
has been very effective. The average 
farm support price for the 1956 crop 
was $2.15. The 1957 crop has been 
set at $2.09. The Chicago equivalent 
of these prices is about $2.37 and 
$2.31 respectively. It is interesting 
to note that the season’s low for 
Chicago March futures to date is 
$2.37 or about the Chicago equiva- 
lent of the 1956 support price. 


Because we are large net importers 
of soyas which enter duty free from 
the United States and for the other 
reasons I have mentioned, it is natu- 
ral that our processor bids are based 
directly on the Chicago futures mar- 
ket. More important, we have no 
Ontario grain exchange for soybeans, 
or for that matter for any other On- 
tario grain crops. 


Because domestic processor bids 
are based directly on the Chicago 


Duties on Soybeans, meat and oil of various origin. 


Duty Beans 


U. S. to Great Britain 5% 
U. S. to Canada Free 


Canada to Great Britain Free* 
Canada to U. S. 2c Ib. 
Canada to Holland and Belgium Free 


Oil Meal 
15% 10% 
(Edible 20% 
Manufacturing free) Free 
Free Free 
3Yac Ib. 3/10¢ Ib. 
(5% crude 
10% other) Free 
plus 5% to Holland 


* Provided a certain percentage is of Canadian origin. 
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market, the processor, local dealer 
and broker are able to hedge posi- 
tions with a minimum amount of 
risk and thus the Ontario soybean 
producer always has a market for 
his beans. This cannot always be 
said of other Ontario grains, prices 
for which are not based directly on 
the grain exchange. 

Under the circumstances I have 
mentioned, the U. S. support price 
is fairly effective as a floor price for 
our crop and since our processors 
will pay, under normal market con- 
ditions, as much or more for our 
beans as U. S. imported beans would 
cost and since we can also export 
beans, we are fairly well assured 
of at least competitive prices. 

Projecting this assumption to the 
1957 crop, we could say that Ontario 
producers would not likely receive 
much less than $1.98 for beans based 
as follows: 

Average support $2.09 
Chicago equivalent 2.31 

Processor bid to local dealers 25¢ 
under the Chicago future option plus 
dealers handling cost of 8¢ equals 
$1.98. Processor spreads under the 
Chicago options vary dependent on 
the cash market and have ranged 
from 25¢ to 30¢ to the present low 
spread of 9¢ under Chicago May. The 
maximum dealer handling cost is 
fixed by negotiation with the On- 
tario Soyabean Growers’ Marketing 
Board and is presently 10¢ per 
bushel. 

Because of this close relationship 
to the Chicago futures market, the 
Ontario soybean producer has at his 
disposal several ways to sell his crop 
during the year. 

He may sell outright at harvest 
time. 

He may store at home and sell out- 
right any business day of the year. 

He may store at his local elevator 
most any time and then sell outright 
any day of the year. 

He may sell outright at any time, 
thus avoiding storage, interest and 
other losses and if he feels prices 
will be higher later on, may buy 
Chicago bean futures on margin. 

He may contract his crop with his 
local dealer at a fixed price. 

He may contract his crop with his 
local dealer at a fixed spread on the 
Chicago futures market, receive an 
advance with no interest or storage 
charges, then price out when he 
wishes. 

Now I am sure anyone in the grain 
trade is willing, if not anxious, to 
fully explain any of these methods 
and to help in any way to provide 
general market information. As to 
which method to use or when to 
sell must remain the responsibility 
of the producer. 
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TROPICAL PLANTS closely related 
to soybeans are being studied at the 
University of Illinois by research work- 
ers with the U. S. Regional Soybean 
Laboratory. The plants have come 
from Africa, Australia and southeast 
Asia. Shown here is Richard Bernard 
examining one of the smallest plants. 
One of the tallest plants is shown in 
the background. These plants may 
have disease resistance that might be 
crossed into regular soybeans. Leaves 
and flowers of these foreign plants are 
similar to soybeans. The seeds form 
in pods but are much smaller than 
regular soybeans. 


Soybean Lab in Study 
Of Tropical Plants 


NINE SPECIES of tropical plants 
related to soybeans are being studied 
by research workers at the U. S. 
Regional Soybean Laboratory on the 
University of Illinois campus. 

The researchers hope to find out 
how these unusual-looking plants 
compare with regular soybeans. 


another 
extraction plant 
for 


Cargill 


Cargill’s newest plant incorporates 
all the advanced features developed 
by the extensive experience of Blaw- 
Knox. As builders of over 40 similar 
plants, Blaw-Knox is unmatched for en- 
gineering and construction know-how. 





BLAW-KNOX C 
Chemical Plants Division 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania * Chicago 1, Illinois 
Birmingham ¢ New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ San Francisco ¢ Washington, D.C. 


These plants may have disease re- 
sistance that might be crossed into 
regular soybeans. 

Richard Bernard, plant breeder at 
the soybean laboratory reports that 
species have been received from the 
Belgian Congo, Formosa, Australia, 
South Africa, Southern Rhodesia, 
Kenya, Malaya and Nigeria. The 
plants were received from scientists 
in these countries. 

Leaves and flowers of the foreign 
plants are similar to those of regular 
soybeans. The seeds form in pods 
but are much smaller than regular 
soybeans. Most of the plants are 
perennial vines. 


Duty on Soybean Meal 


THE JAPANESE Finance Ministry 
on Mar. 1 notified the Custom 
Houses in regional areas to impose 
a 5% import duty on soybean oil 
meal effective Apr. 1, USDA’s For- 
eign Agricultural Service reports. 

A 10% tariff on soybeans, which 
for some years had been suspended, 
agair became effective as of last 
Oct. 1. 

During the calendar year 1956 
Japan imported 7,665 short tons of 
soybean oil meal. It is believed the 
major portion came from the United 
States. 

Nine agricultural products made 
up 95% of Japan’s imports from the 
United States in 1956. They were 
wheat, rice, barley, corn, tobacco, 
hides and skins, soybeans, raw cot- 
ton, and tallow. Value of soybean 
imports was exceeded only by cot- 
ton and wheat. 





See how this background can help you 
in planning a new plant, process or any 
modernization project. Write for Bulle- 
tin 2515 on Blaw-Knox Plants and 
Processess for the Fats and Oils 
Industry, 
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JAPANESE-AMERICAN SOYBEAN INSTITUTE 


Soybean Market Project Now in Second Year 


By SHIZUKA HAYASHI 


Managing Director, Japanese-American 
Soybean Institute, Tokyo, Japan 


CONTINUATION of the work of the 
Japanese-American Soybean Insti- 
tute for another 2 years has been 
formally approved by Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

During the first year of the opera- 
tion which ended on Mar. 31, the 
activities of the Institute were con- 
centrated mostly in the field of re- 
search including checking of arrival 
of cargoes to determine the average 
quality of U. S. soybeans, studying 
various aspects in connection with 
shoyu, tofu, oil processing and miso 
industries and others. 

The most important achievement 
is in the improvement of the average 
quality of the beans arriving in 
Japan, especially in the percentage 
of foreign material which for the 
past season has been showing grad- 
ual improvement. A complete check 
covering every shipment of 1956 new 
crop soybeans arriving in Japan since 
November last up to March this year 
reveals that the percentage of foreign 
material averages well below 2%. 

Thus the long repeated complaints 
by the Japanese consumers about the 


OPERATORS PRAISE | 
PTC TEMPERATURE | 
INDICATING SYSTEM | 

| 


«. . . find it most accurate”’. 


COLLINGWOOD TERMINALS LTD 
COLLINGWOOD, ONTARIO 


«. . . highly recommend 
your temperature control system”. 
SELBY EQUITY UNION EXCHANGE 
SELBY, SOUTH DAKOTA 


. . » a time and money saver for us”. 
STALLINGS BROS. FEED MILLS 
MORRILTON, ARK. 


For full information write: 


PTC CABLE CO. 


200-203 Anchor Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
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excessive foreign material content in 
U. S. soybeans have had results, and 
the fact of this improvement defi- 
nitely offers relief as well as promise 
to Japanese consumers that all ship- 
ments that they will receive in the 
future will be delivered in similar or 
even better condition. 


The impression made on the Jap- 
anese consumers of excessive foreign 
material has been so serious that not 
only great efforts are necessary to 
strive for the improvement of the 
quality but a certain length of time 
is required to eradicate this deeply 
rooted impression. It is hoped that 
continuous efforts will be made by 
American suppliers and authorities 
to win complete confidence of Japan- 
ese consumers in the quality of U. S. 
beans. Certain processors of soybean 
products such as tofu and miso mak- 
ers are still objecting to foreign ma- 
terial but it may not be long before 
this problem will also be overcome. 


All the work carried out by this 
Institute has been covered by com- 
plete reports made by this Institute 
to the American Soybean Associa- 
tion. 


2-Year Project Started 

The 2-year project has just started. 
The work of the Institute for the 
coming 2 years will be concentrated 
in educational and promotional work 
rather than in research. The 1-year 
experience in research and investiga- 
tion has given the Institute an ade- 
quate base with which to henceforth 
carry out the necessary promotional 
work. 

Beside carrying its own direct edu- 
cational and promotional work the 
Institute has assigned a part of its 
work to two Japanese government 
agencies: the Japan Nutrition As- 
sociation operated under the guid- 
ance of the Ministry of Welfare and 
the Food Life Improvement Associa- 
tion sponsored by the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 


The work to be done by the Nutri- 
tion Association covers an education- 
al and promotional program by which 
the government nutritionists belong- 
ing to the various health centers 
which number approximately 800 
located all over Japan will be edu- 
cated concerning the nutritional 
value of the soybean and soybean 


products. Fer this purpose classes 
will be held in various areas where 
these nutritionists will be called in 
from all the health centers belonging 
to each area. 


These nutritionists after receiving 
lectures will return to their respec- 
tive health centers where they will, 
in turn, give lessons and promote 
uses of soybeans and various soybean 
products to the direct organizations 
including women’s associations, the 
farmers’ associations, etc. Specialists 
in the various nutrition laboratories 
or institutions as well as professors 
of universities will be engaged to 
give lectures. The program calls for 
these classes to be held in Kumamoto, 
Hokkaido, Tottori, Fukui, Osaka, 
Kochi, Nagasaki, Aomori, Gifu, 
Tokyo and Wakayama. 


The work assigned to the Food 
Life Improvement Association con- 
sists of holding promotional weeks 
for soybeans and soybean products 
in various important cities to educate 
the public to use more soybean 
products. Special sales for soybean 
products will be made during the 
week mostly at the department 
stores. 


The extension week program will 
be held in Sapporo, Sendai, Tokyo, 
Nagoya, Osaka, Hiroshima and Fu- 
kuoka, in sequence during the com- 
ing several months. 


Chinese Soybeans 


The total quantity of Chinese soy- 
beans purchased by various Japanese 
importers from China was 90,000 tons 
as of Apr. 15, at a uniform price of 
£38 f.o.b. China for shipment during 
April, May, June. This corresponds 
to $114.40 c. & f. Japan based on 
freight from China to Japan at $8 
a ton. 


New Office Quarters 


To cope with the expansion of the 
work of this Institute the Institute 
will move into a new office room in 
the Nikkatsu International Building 
located in the center of Tokyo which 
gives most convenient access to not 
only the members but also to those 
interested in soybeans. After Apr. 
20 our new address is: Room No. 410, 
Nikkatsu International Bldg., No. 1, 
l-chome Yurakucho, Chiyoda-ku., 
Tokyo, Japan. 
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One of a series of advertisements appearing in 
Business Week as part of Glidden Chemurgy's 


continuing efforts to expand the market 


for soy products 





Soybeans that come back to the farm 
may help you improve products, reduce costs 


Soybeans come back to the farm in building materials, animal feeds, crop-dusting 
sprays, baby foods, sweet goods mixes and many other products. In dramatic proof 
of their value to manufacturers, special-purpose soy products developed and 
produced by Glidden Chemurgy are used in almost every imaginable industry to 
upgrade products and reduce production costs. 

For example, soy carriers, such as produced by Glidden, are fast replacing 
others in the manufacture of foods medicated with biotics, antibiotics, vitamins. 
Reason — high nutritional values not found in other carriers. 

Edible soy flours are used in baby foods, cereals, prepared meats, pet foods. 
prepared mixes and many other foods because they add to nutritional value, shelf 
life, tenderness. /ndustrial soy flours serve as efficient, inexpensive plywood adhe- 
sives and wallpaper coatings. Soy grits is one of the principal ingredients used 
to balance nutritional value of pet foods. 

Glidden is the leading soybean processor carrying operations beyond the crude 
products level to produce special-purpose derivatives that may help improve your 
product and reduce production costs. Call or write Glidden Technical Service for 


Glidden 


CHEMURGY DIVISION 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


1825 North Laramie Avenues Chicago 39, Illinois 


ideas and assistance. 


USES OF THE SOYBEAN 
IN INDUSTRY: 


ADHESIVE 
In paints, paper, plywood, 
wallpaper, insulating 
board, floor coverings 
BLENDER 
In chewing gum, petroleum 
DISPERSING AGENT 
In instant foods, paint, 
varnish, rubber and plastics, 
shortening 
EMULSIFIER 
Baked goods, margarine, 
petroleum, textiles, soap, 
cosmetics, pharmaceuticals 
NUTRITIVE SUPPLEMENT 
In foods, pharmaceuticals 
PARTING AGENT 
In rubber and plastics 
PENETRATING AGENT 
In soaps and cosmetics 





a 
4 Glidden 
SS 3% 


MANUFACTURERS OF INDUSTRIAL AND EDIBLE SOY FLOURS AND PROTEIN, CRUDE AND SPECIAL-PURPOSE LECITHINS, STEROIDS, SOYBEAN MEAL AND OILS. 





the famous 


«tte built self-housed or 
for inside installation. 


Sizes range from 300 to 2,500 bushels per hr. 


The following are a few of the many features— 
@ Quality burners—capable of producing 
and maintaining temperature to within 
exceedingly close limits of the desired 
setting under adverse outside conditions 
Sturdy construction by qualified builders 
Highest quality controls, fans, materials 
and parts 
Proven drier design, through 40 years of 
development 
Now protected by Clipper Service. 


A. T. Ferrell and Co. unconditionally guar- 
ontees that each of its Randolph Driers will 
perform every function covered by its claims. 


Ask our Randolph engineers 
to suggest and quote a 


x layout for you— 


Our also builds 
mg aha ems 





to pl any 

such as Cleaners * Vibro— 
Receiving Pits * Vibro Con- 
veyors ¢ Dust Collectors, etc. 


CLIPPER 
| CLEANERS © DRIERS 
HANDLING sQUIPNENT ho sad free complete 


A. T. FERRELL & CO, 


Saginaw, Michigan 
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Issue St. Lawrence Seaway Study 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
should make Chicago the nation’s 
leading grain export center by the 
mid 1960’s, it was revealed in pub- 
lication of a comprehensive research 
study analyzing probable effects of 
the new waterway on U. S. grain 
marketing channels. 

Sponsored cooperatively by the 
Indiana University School of Busi- 
ness and the Chicago Board of 
Trade, the study indicates Chicago 
grain exports will range from 80 to 
110 million bushels annually if full 
potential of the seaway is realized 
and U. S. grain shipments abroad 
maintain their present volume. 

Joseph R. Hartley, presently a 
lieutenant in the U.S. Air Force and 
formerly a university faculty asso- 
ciate, conducted the research under 
supervision of L. L. Waters, head of 
the school’s transportation depart- 
ment, Schuyler F. Otteson, director 
of the bureau of business research, 
end W. O. Yoder, associate professor 
of marketing. Funds for the study 
were provided by the Chicago Board 
of Trade. 

Based on present shipping rates, 
the Seaway will enable Chicago to 
draw grain competitively from as 
far as Enid, Okla., and the Rocky 
Mountains. This means that a major 
portion of the winter wheat belt and 
practically all of the main growing 
areas for corn and soybeans will be 
tributary to Chicago export facilities. 

According to the study, large 
amounts of export grain now being 
shipped out of Atlantic and Gulf 
coast ports will go through Chicago 
and other Great Lakes ports instead. 
At present only negligible amounts 
of export grains are shipped from 
Chicago. 

The seaway will provide savings 
of from 15¢ to 20¢ per bushel on 
grains going into export over exist- 
ing eastern routes although it is 
anticipated that future competitive 
rate cutting could reduce savings to 
10¢ per bushel. Hartley points out, 
however, that the cost advantage of 
the seaway will be so great that it 
is certain to attract most of the 
grain from its vast trade area. 

It is estimated that total grain 
export shipments over the seaway 
route will run between 150 and 200 
million bushels by 1966. Wheat will 
constitute most of this total, fol- 
lowed by corn and soybeans. Rela- 


tively small quantities of barley, 


grain sorghums, rye, oats, and flax- 
seed will move through the seaway. 

The author states the total annual 
seaway volume of export soybeans 
might run as high as 50 million 
bushels by 1966 if Europe should 
consume more than 70% of our total 
exports—which he thinks is entirely 
possible. He thinks the United States 
should be exporting 95 million bush- 
els of raw soybeans by 1966. 

Hartley says soybeans have a 
stronger growth trend than any of 
the important U. S. grains. He ex- 
pects this to continue and be matched 
by rising demand. 

“The American soybean industry 
is in an exceptionally healthy posi- 
tion today,” and “fundamental forces 
are strong for continued increases in 
our export volume.” 

The seaway is not expected to 
have any great impact on interior 
grain markets or on grain processing 
centers. There will be some ten- 
dency to locate processing plants at 
the head of the Great Lakes al- 
though the total is expected to be 
relatively light. 

The Effects of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway on Grain Movements. In- 
diana Business Report No. 24. By 
Joseph R. Hartley. 252 pages. In- 
diana University School of Business, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ohio Soybean Production 


SEVEN OHIO counties, all in the 
northwestern part of the state, each 
produced over 1 million bushels of 
soybeans in 1956, according to the 
Ohio crop reporting service. 

Wood was the leading county with 
2 million bushels, followed by Henry 
with 1.6 million bushels and Van 
Wert with 1.5 million bushels. 

Other counties producing over 1 
million bushels of soybeans in 1956 
were Hancock, Paulding and De- 
fiance. 

Although average Ohio soybean 
yields in 1956 were slightly less than 
1955, they remained close to the high 
levels of the two preceding years. 

Henry County recorded 28.5 bush- 
els per harvested acre, the highest 
in the state. Wood ranked second 
with 27.5 bushels, followed by Lucas 
and Miami counties each.with 27 
bushels. 

In harvested acreage, Wood Coun- 
ty ranked first with 75,300 acres, 
Paulding second with 67,100 acres 
and Van Wert third with 64,800 
acres. 
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Other counties 
50,000 acres of soybeans in 1956 were 
Henry, Hancock, Putnam and De- 
fiance. 

The Ohio crop reporting service 
has issued county estimates for 1956 
soybeans and other crops including 
acreage, yield and production. 

Ohio Agricultural Statistics 
County Estimates. Ohio Crop Re- 
porting Service, Office of the Ag- 
ricultural Statistician, 217 Old Fed- 
eral Building, Columbus, Ohio 


FERTILIZER 03:27 


TYPICAL plants from 1 foot of row. 
No fertilizer versus 200 pounds 0-9- 
27. Note difference in root and top 
growth. One of American Potash In- 
stitute slides. 


Slides on Fertility 


SETS OF colored 35-mm slides titled 
“Soil Fertility and Soybeans” have 
been distributed to educational lead- 
ers, and are now being offered for 
loan or sale. 

These sets of 42 slides each were 
assembled by the Midwest staff of 
the American Potash Institute in co- 
operation with the National Soybean 
Crop Improvement Council, and 
many state and national leaders. 

The set covers soil nutrition in- 
cluding liming, direct fertilization, 
rotational fertilization, and _ place- 
ment as well as other factors in pro- 
duction. 

While a suggested script that ac- 
companies the slides tells a fairly 
complete story, the set is designed to 
supplement local slides. 

The set is available on loan for 10 
days. When writing for it, please in- 
dicate when needed. 

Additional slide sets of 42 and 
script can be purchased at cost, $6. 

Write American Potash Institute, 
Inc., 423 Life Bldg., Lafayette, Ind 


Solvent Plant Safety 
SAFETY IN solvent plant operations 


was the subject of six articles in the 
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harvesting over 


March issue of the Journal of the 
Society. 
summarize the safety 
symposium at last fall’s meeting of 


American Oil Chemists’ 


These articles 


the American Oil Chemists’ Society. 

The Society has established a per- 
manent technical safety committee 
to solve such problems in solvent ex 
traction plants. 

Technical Safety Symposium. The 
Role of Personnel in Safety in Sol- 
vent-Extraction Operations, by H. D. 
Fincher, Anderson, Clayton & Co.; 
Special Equipment and Operating 
Features Which Contribute to Safety 
in Extraction-Plant Operations, by 
N. H. Witte and P. Kane, Central 
Soya Co.; Safety Permeates All 
Manufacturing Operations, by A 
Earnest MacGee, Skelly Oil Co.; An 
Approach to Safety in Solvent- 
Extraction Operation, by W. F. Bol- 
lens, Swift & Co.; Safety in Design 
in Solvent Extraction, by R. P. Hut- 
chins, French Oil Mill Machinery 
Co.; Safety in Solvent Extraction 
from the Viewpoint of Insurance and 
Practical Operation, by Odell J. 
Jones, Horace R. Belew, and Orville 
L. Williams, Western Cottonoil Co 
Journal of the American Oil Chem- 
ists’ Society, Vol. 34, No. 3, March 
1957, pages 112-124. 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Il 


Soybeans ig Sorghum for Silage. 
By Charles P. Ellington. Fact Sheet 
126f. <a of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md. 

The Nematode Problem in Mary- 
land and Its Control. By W. R 
Jenkins and O. D. Morgan. Fact 
Sheet 120f. University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md 


LETTERS 


Meal as a Plant Food 


To THE EDITor: 

How about some information in 
the Digest on soybean oil meal as a 
plant food? 

I have been advised by a chemist 
in agriculture at the University of 
Illinois that it is about 10-4-0, an ex- 
cellent lawn fertilizer. Have tried it 
and believe it has merit. Also an ex- 
cellent food for plants that like an 
acid soil—azaleas, gardenias, camel- 
lias and others. 

It could be packaged and sold 
through garden stores, also the five 
and ten. At the present time here- 
abouts the only place it can be found 
is at the elevators and only in 100- 
pound bags. 

I believe someone is passing up a 
good bet.—G. A Cham- 
paign, Ill 


Carnahan 


the ‘‘Clipper’’ 


Super - Lui 


~eugfimered ts porter 
high capacities—outside 
or inside 


Sturdy . . . weatherized . . . Built of extra 
heavy materials and parts—especially con- 
structed to toke it! The Super-Duty comes in a 
range from 600 to 6,500 by. per hr. in 
lengths up to 150 ft. Larger legs are quoted 
upon application. ; 


A. T. Ferrell and Co. also manufactures 
three other styles of elevators: 


The “Standard” . patterned after the 


constr’ 
The 


Conveyors @ Con- 
convey- 
ors @ DOvst collectors 
© Cob Breckers @ 
Trash Blowers, etc., 
and the famous Ran- 
dolph Groin Driers. 


Write for free ‘ 


CLIPPER 


CLEANERS © ORIERS 


' HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


(A. T. FERRELL & COW 
bi. i ere 
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GRITS and FLAKES... from the World of Soy 


Opens St. Louis Office 


The opening of a new Central 
Soya marine transportation office in 
St. Louis, Mo., and the appointment 
of David J. Conway as manager of 

its operation, -has 

been announced. 

Mr. Conway, 

who is marine su- 

perintendent of 
the company’s ma- 

rine and truck di- 

vision, will make 

his headquarters 
at 789 Arcade 

Bidg., 8th and 

Olive Sts., in St. 

Louis. 

In making the 
Robert B. Parrott, 
vice president of the company’s 
grain merchandising, said: “Our 
barge and towboat operations ex- 
tend throughout the inland water- 
way system and the intercoastal 
waterway. St. Louis is the hub of 
shipping activities in this system, 
and we feel that this new location 
will let us use our facilities more 
effectively.” 

Mr. Conway joined Central Soya 
Co. as marine superintendent in 
1955. 


David J. Conway 


announcement, 


The formation of W. T. Gartside 
Co., brokers in vegetable oils, 2546 
Peterson Ave., Chicago 45, IIl., has 
been announced. Telephone is Chi- 
cago ROgers Park 4-9255. 


An office for the buying and mer- 
chandising of grain in the Ohio area 


will be opened at Columbus by Car- 
gill, Inc. Glenn A. Pritchard, Jr., 
formerly grain merchant at the com- 
pany’s Indianapolis branch, has been 
named manager of the new branch. 

Eugene W. Anderson, Lincoln, 
Nebr., has joined Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. as a sales representative 
for Archer formula feeds in Nebras- 
ka and western Iowa. He was for- 
merly associated with Crete Mills at 
Lincoln. 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson will be a featured speaker 
at the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion at the Shoreham Hotel in Wash- 
ington, D.C., May 21. 

Eugene D. White has joined the 
sales division of Werthan Bag Corp. 
and will cover Mississippi and north- 
ern Louisiana. He will make his 
headquarters in Jackson, Miss. Mr. 
White has been sales engineer for 
South Central Plumbing & Heating 
Co., Jackson. 

Byron L. Taylor has been named 
production coordinator for Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co.’s flour and feed 
division. He moved to the purchas- 
ing department in Minneapolis from 
the Kansas City office in 1950. 

Opening of a new animal feed sales 
office at Charlotte, N.C., to serve 
the livestock and poultry industry of 
the Carolinas and Georgia has been 
announced by Nutrena Mills, a sub- 
sidiary of Cargill, Inc. William P. 
Cameron, Jr., has been appointed 
sales manager for the region. 





ELECTRONIC PROFIT 
CONTROL FOR THE 
SOYBEAN GROWER 


theRADSON “a 


Here’s a machine to measure the mois- 
ture content of grain that is PORTA- 
BLE, ACCURATE and SENSIBLY 
PRICED. The RADSON will work from 
the cigar lighter of a car or truck, as 
well as 110 Volt A.C. It’s designed for 
elevator accuracy, but it’s still tough 
enough to go into the field. And it’s 
priced low enough that it will pay for 
itself in very short order. For more in- 
formation, write us at the address below. 


A Few Choice Dealerships Are 
Still Available 





RADSON ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


MACON, ILLINOIS 


$94.°° 


RETAIL PRICE 


Direct reading . . . all grains . . . no 
charts needed. Versatile, portable, light- 
weight, designed for elevator accuracy, 
low priced, fully guaranteed. Models for 
6 or 12 Volt D.C. or 110 Volt A.C. 








Davidson-Kennedy V-P 

Milton Rex Wingard has been ap- 
pointed vice president-technical di- 
rector and simultaneously elected to 
the board of directors of Davidson- 
Kennedy Associates Co., designers 
and builders of chemical process 
plants and facilities. 

Prior to joining 
Davidson - Ken- 
nedy Associates in 
January, Wingard 
was project engi- 
neer, chemical 
plants division of 
Blaw -Knox Co., 
where he was in 
charge of sales and 
contract execution 
on all solvent ex- 
traction activities. milton Rex Wingard 

He also has had 
extensive experience in atomic en- 
ergy, petroleum, petrochemicals, 
chlor-alkali, resins and _ plastics, 
wood utilization and general chem- 
icals processes. He is best noted for 
his work in the development and 
plant design of processes for ex- 
tracting vegetable oils. 

In his new assignment he will di- 
rect market development activities 
including sales, advertising and con- 
tract negotiation. 


The Midwest Grain Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kans., has been purchased by 
Dannen Mills, St. Joseph, Mo. The 
acquisition brings the storage ca- 
pacity of the Dannen firm to 17 mil- 
lion bushels. The purchase includes 
the Midwest string of country sta- 
tions at various Kansas points. 

A soybean processing plant at Vir- 
den, Ill., that has been closed down 
4 years has resumed as part of the 
Huegely Elevator Co. operations. The 
Huegely firm leased the mill and ele- 
vators this year from Norman Hul- 
cher after its own processing plant 
at Nashville, Ill., was destroyed by 
fire. 

Henry Larsen is appointed assis- 
tant general works manager, tractor 
group, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. He has been 
assistant to John Ernst, tractor group 
vice president and general works 
manager, since late in 1955. He suc- 
ceeds Owen J. Higgins who was re- 
cently appointed general manager of 
the Harvey, IIl., works. 

Corn States Hybrid Service has 
moved to new headquarters at 803 
Keo Way, Des Moines 14, Iowa. Tele- 
phone will remain the same, AT 
8-7491. 
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Feed Sales Manager 


Lloyd A. Winslow, well-known 
Midwestern feed sales executive, has 
been named manager of formula feed 
sales of the A. E. Staley Manufactur- 
ing Co., Decatur, Il. 


Staley formula 
feed sales former- 
ly were under the 
direction of Clyde 
W. Thompson, who 
is now manager, 
feed marketing 
services. 

Winslow comes 
to Staley’s from 
Aubrey, Finlay, 
Marley & Hodg- 
son, Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency. 

He has had previous experience 
with Moorman Manufacturing Co., 
Quincy, Ill.; Kasco Mills, Inc., To- 
ledo, Ohio; and the Kellogg Sales 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Lloyd A. Winslow 


Dr. Spencer H. Morrison was re- 
cently appointed director of research 
for the feed and soy division of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. He has been 
director of technical sales since 
joining Pillsbury in 1954. 


Dunkin A. Welte has been ap- 
pointed elevator production engi- 
neer for Central Soya Co., Inc. He 
assumed his duties Apr. 15, with 
companywide responsibility for all 
phases of elevator operations. For 
the past 4 years he was operating 
superintendent of the New Orleans 


Public Grain Elevator. His office 
is at the company’s headquarters in 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


The -appointment of Thomas E. 
Doak to the position of oil buyer in 
the buying division of Lever Brothers 
Co. has been announced. He was for- 
merly business economist for the 
firm of Longstreet-Abbott, commod- 
ity consultants, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Sharples Corp. has announced 
newer and larger offices at 14700 De- 
troit Ave., Cleveland 7, Ohio. 


Gerald L. Dennis has been ap- 
pointed manager of field sales for 
Naugatuck chemical division, U. S. 
Rubber Co., with headquarters at 
Naugatuck, Conn. 


Appointment of Clyde W. Thomp- 
son to a newly created post in feed 
market development at the A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur, 
Ill., is announced. He has been form- 
ula feed sales manager since he 
joined Staley’s in 1952. As manager 
of feed marketing services he will 
be responsible for developing and 
expanding the Staley Co.’s services 
to the industry and for development 
of long range plans of the feed divi- 
sion. 


The Day Sales Co., with offices 
at 810 Third Ave. N. E., Minneapolis, 
Minn., has been organized as a sub- 
sidiary of the Day Co. to engineer 
and install complete dust control 
and bulk material handling systems 
and sell industrial equipment manu- 
factured by Day. It is staffed by 
former employees of the Day Co. 


ADM Buys Drackett Protein Business 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND CoO., 
Minneapolis, has purchased from the 
Drackett Co., Cincinnati, the latter’s 
isolated soy protein business and all 
facilities located at Evendale, Ohio. 

Announcement of the transaction, 
which will be effective July 1, was 
made by the two companies. The 
purchase price was not disclosed. 

Acquisition of the isolated soy pro- 
tein facilities will be another step in 
the diversification of ADM’s opera- 
tions, according to A. C. Hoehne, 
vice president and manager of ADM’s 
soybean division. 


R. G. Brierley, ADM vice presi- 
dent, will be responsible for opera- 
tion of this new business under 
Hoehne’s direction. The plant em- 
ploys about 200 persons. Brierley 
said no organizational changes are 
contemplated. 

Isolated proteins, on which ADM 
has done extensive research, are 
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versatile ingredients of many indus- 
trial and food products. They are 
produced from soybeans by a series 
of chemical extraction and purifica- 
tion processes. Largest present use 
of the proteins is an adhesive in the 
manufacture of high grade printing 
papers, while another major market 
is as an emulsion stabilizer in water 
base paints. The proteiris also have 
numerous applications in foods such 
as soups, icings, meringues and baby 
foods. 

ADM has two other plants in Ohio, 
a chemical manufacturing facility at 
Ashtabula, and a foundry products 
plant at Cleveland. The company is 
one of the largest processors of agri- 
cultural commodities, ranking as a 
major manufacturer of vegetable 
oils, flour, chemicals, resins, indus- 
trial cereals, and plasticizers with 147 
plants and elevators in the United 
States and manufacturing operations 
in several foreign countries. 








SOYBEANS 


“BABY” of the grain family! 
"GIANT" in market PROFITS! 


If YOU want to make money—BIG 
MONEY—out of SOYBEANS—WHEAT 
— CORN — COFFEE — COTTON — 
STOCKS—our twice-a-week TUESDAY 
and FRIDAY letters will give you EX- 
PERT ADVICE backed by 38 years EX- 
PERIENCE. We have been studying 
markets since 1918. Our service started 
business Feb. 1, 1928—now in 28th year! 


SUBSCRIBERS WRITE: “Have taken 
over $100,000 profit out of commodity 
trades the past two years, because of your 
service.”” KANSAS.—*“Your advices nearer 
correct than any I ever followed.” GA.— 
“Best service I ever have taken.”” OHIO.— 
“I started on a shoe string—have made 
nice profits on your advice. Your service 
is TOPS.” NEBR.—‘“Have subscribed to 
several commodity advisory services—hon- 
estly believe YOURS the BEST I have 
EVER seen.”” ALA.—‘“Your ACCURACY 
in forecasting is AMAZING to me.” KAN- 
SAS.—‘“Find check for $25 for 3 months 
renewal.—You certainly hit every turn 
of the market right ‘on the nose’. I stuck 
with another service for 6 months and 
lost $7,000. By using your advice I'm 
beginning to climb out.” IOWA.—‘“Several 
people whose names I sent you are taking 
your service and MAKING MONEY. One 
made about $26,000 last year on $5,000 
to begin with. Had to pay Uncle Sam 
$12,000, which ‘hurt’ him.”—N,. C. 
BROKER.—‘“A friend told me that on 
your advice during past 3 weeks he made 
over $5,000 on JULY soybeans,” CALIF. 
—‘‘Have taken thousands of dollars from 
the market on your advice—believe it 
entirely possible to average $1,000 per 
month.”” MICH.—‘“Had over 10 different 
services—must say YOURS TOPS ‘THEM 
ALL.—If you get customers from Minne- 
sota and Dakotas, that’s a plug from ME. 
My year's renewal speaks for itself.” 
IOWA.—Did so WELL on your MAR- 
VELOUS advice, here’s $100 bill as 
‘thank you’ present."’ MASS. 


“Following YOUR market advices—tops 
in my opinion—have taken $5,000 profit 
in SOYBEANS in past 3 WEEKS.” LA. 


“Sure did WONDERFUL with that $5 
subscription—OVER $3,000 PROFIT so 
far, and if I had gone along on first 
couple of letters, would have done much 


better.”” OHIO. 


“Am another satisfied customer. Made 
enough on JULY beans, FIRST WEEK 
I took service, to pay for service REST 
OF MY LIFE, and I figure on living a 
LONG time yet.”” IOWA. 


“In 28 years in grain business, YOUR 
commodity-stock service was FAR THE 
BEST used during that period.””’ NEBR. 


“Get Acquainted” Offer 
Our next TEN Tuesday and Friday 
letters, covering SOYBEANS, 
WHEAT, CORN, COFFEE, COT- 
TON and STOCKS, $5.00. (Please 
use order blank below.) 


Market Advisory Bureau 
P.O. Box 2106, Atlanta 1, Ga, 


SPECIAL $5.00 OFFER TO “SOY- 
BEAN DIGEST” READERS 


Send EVERYTHING mentioned above 
via air mail. Enclosed $5.00 in full pay- 
ment. 








NAME 


ADDRESS 











WASHINGTON DIGEST 


USDA Will Push Fats Exports Hard 


A NEW BURST of activity on the 
part of USDA to move fats and oils 
into export markets is expected as 
soon as Congress extends Public Law 
480. Passage is expected by not later 
than the middle of May, and prob- 
ably sooner. 

One observer here put it this way: 
“It’s my impression that when the 
480 bill goes through, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is going to get 
on its selling horse and ride in all 
directions.” 

This may be overstating the situa- 
tion a little. Fats and oils have been 
moving well. March exports of soy- 
bean and cottonseed oils totalled ap- 
proximately 190 million pounds. 
Total exports of the two oils through 
March reached 805 million pounds. 

If just half that much more moves 
in the last 6 months of the market- 
ing year, total exports will reach 
1,200 million pounds against last 
year’s 1,170 million. Exports are 
based on programs already an- 
nounced. Probabilities are the total 
will go higher. 

The large export movement doesn’t 
fully reflect the present situation. 
April soybean stocks are at an all 
time high. Commodity Credit Corp. 
will have to take over a large vol- 
ume of beans this year—something 
like 55 million bushels were still 
under support at the last estimate. 

Announced policy is to sell at not 
less than support plus carrying 
charges for the balance of this sea- 
son, ending Oct. 1. By that time new 
beans will be on the market. It’s 
expected processors will take these 
and leave carryover beans in CCC 
hands. 

Processing margins have narrowed. 
Both oil and meal prices are down. 


CECIL BAYS & COMPANY 


There is a great deal more soybean 
meal to move. Less meal is expected 
to be used during spring and summer. 

Last year CCC had no inventory 
of soybeans, wasn’t sure about size 
of the crop and waited until the 
August report to get rolling on ex- 
ports. This year CCC will have 
nearly all of the carryover, and there 
is every reason to expect another 
crop of record proportions. 

To both officials in USDA and 
those in the trade it makes a good 
deal of sense to beat the drums for 
additional exports during the last 
half of the present marketing season. 

For this reason it’s expected that 
a string of additional export author- 
izations will be announced after the 
480 legislation is passed and another 
$1 billion in special export funds are 
available. 


Deal With Poland 


Spain is in the market for still 
more oil. Fats and oils are on the 
Polish shopping list when the deal 
for surplus crops with the U.S. goes 
through. 

The Poles are now believed to be 
waiting until P.L. 480 legislation 
has passed Congress. The Polish pro- 
gram is now said to be up to around 
$105 million total—$30 million in 
easy loans and 75 million under the 
480 program. There is not enough 
money in 480 to finance this now. 

Actual amount of fats and oils 
wanted by Poland was still classified 
information at end of April. How- 
ever, USDA officials could say that 
the volume is larger than expected. 
A good deal of lard is wanted, and 
some soybeans, say officials. 

The 480 bill is through the Senate 


Telephones 


By PORTER M. HEDGE 


Washington Correspondent for 
The Soybean Digest 


with section 304 removed. This is 
the section prohibiting deals with 
communist dominated countries. 
House leaders say they couldn’t get 
the bill through there without some 
limit on sales to communist coun- 
tries. Their plan is to pass the bill 
with no changes, and compromise in 
conference with the Senate. 

House leaders are willing to spec- 
ify a few outright communist coun- 
tries — Russia, China, North Korea, 
and Viet Nam—as ineligible for 480 
funds. 

There was a record supply of 216,- 
907,000 bushels of soybeans on hand 
April 1. Crush through March total- 
led 165.5 million bushels. It’s esti- 
mated another 160 million will be 
crushed during the last half of the 
marketing year. Some trade esti- 
mates put this 5 to 10 million bushels 
smaller. Export of soybeans this 
marketing year is now calculated at 
80 million bushels. 

Of some 55 million bushels under 
loan and purchase agreement at the 
close out of loans at the end of Jan- 
uary, something like 30 million bu- 
shels of beans are expected to be 
taken over by CCC at mid-year. 

Beans taken over by CCC, it is 
understood, are to be exported as 
beans to the extent possible. 

Carryover at the beginning of the 


Los Angeles: RYan 1-5125 
Arcadia: Hillcrest 6-4429 








Cecil Bays 
Bill Stephens 


Art Pion 


Brokers of Crude and Refined Vegetable Oils 








1135 W. Huntington Drive 


Areadia, California 
& 


Cable Address 
AMBAYS 


MEMBER NATIONAL FATS & OILS BROKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
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1957 marketing season next October 
is estimated at around 25 million bu- 
shels—not over 30 million. 


Report of Commission 

A broad program of economic and 
marketing research to expand do- 
mestic uses of fats and oils is one 
of a number of recommendations by 
the President’s Commission on In- 
creased Industrial Use of Agricul- 
tural Products. 

The Commission is headed by 
J. Leroy Welch of Omaha. It has 
just issued an interim report which 
is noticeable for its absence of ex- 
travagant claims that sometimes 
characterize documents of this kind. 

It outlines a longtime program for 
many crops, calls for more funds for 
research on new uses, asks for the 
introduction of new crops through 
research development, and asks that 
funds be obtained by using 15% of 
import duties. 

The report foresees surpluses in 
this country including oilseeds, for 
some time to come. It says low cost 
production will be needed to move 
excess farm output into industrial 
uses. It estimates that while indus- 
try spends some $3 billion a year on 
research, agriculture spends only 
$375 million. 

The report says “The United States 
in recent years has become a sur- 
plus producer of fats and oils as a 
result of an upward trend in pro- 
duction, a pronounced increase in 
competition from synthetic raw ma- 
terials in industrial uses, and a static 
level of consumption of food fats per 
person. 

“Great dependence is now placed 
on foreign outlets, which are com- 
paratively low-price, variable, and 
uncertain markets. Broadened domes- 
tic outlets are needed to strengthen 
the position of producers.” 

Studies are needed, says the re- 
port, to do the following: 

Determine household and indus- 
trial consumer attitudes and opinions 
about existing or new fats and oils 
products. 

Determine the means by which 
household and industrial consumer 
demand for fats and oils products 
may be increased by improved mer- 
chandising practices and promotional 
programs. 

Provide basic marketing informa- 
tion about the size and structure of 
fats and oils markets. 

Determine the competitive posi- 
tion of fats and oils in existing uses, 
and the competition that must be 
met to regain certain lost markets, 
maintain present markets and de- 
velop new ones. 

(See also the report by Willard 
Lighter beginning page 22.) 
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- MARKET 


STREET = 


We invite the readers of THE SOYBEAN DIGEST to use MARKET STREET for 
their classified advertising. If you have processing machinery, laboratory equip- 
ment, soybean seed, or other items of interest to the industry, advertise them here. 


Rate 10c per word per issue. 


SEED—LEE SOYBEANS. MISSIS- 
sippi registered and certified hand- 
rogued Lee soybeans, very low me- 
chanical injury if any. Moisture 
around 12%, purity 98 plus. Ger- 
mination, run in March and April, 
85 plus. These quality seed are the 
best that can be produced, dried, 
fumigated, processed and treated. 
Bagged in 1 or 2 bu. bags. Bard 
Selden, Hollywood, Miss. 

FOR SALE—60 CU. FT. S. HOWES 
horizontal mixer, rebuilt, like new. 
Kelly Duplex molasses blender, 
used very little. 15 ft. Prater drag 
feeder, rebuilt. McLaughlin, Ward 
& Co., 409 S. 23rd St., Jackson, 
Mich. 

TWO NORDYKE-MARMON 120 BU. 
rotary dryers, excellent condition. 
Loeb Equipment Supply Co., 816 
W. Superior St., Chicago 22, Ill. 

ONE SPROUT-WALDRON TYPE 49 
Simplex pellet mill, complete with 
T.E.F.C. motor and explosion proof 
starter. Unit in excellent condition 
with several new dies. Write or 
call General Equipment & Manu- 
facturing Co., Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

NEW AND USED PORTABLE FEED 
mills. H. L. Myers, Route 3, Alli- 
ance, Ohio. Phone 7044. 

FISCHBEIN BAG CLOSERS AND 
repair parts, in stock for immedi- 
ate shipment. McLaughlin, Ward 
& Co., 409 S. 23rd St., Jackson, 
Mich. 

LAUHOFF FLAKING ROLLS—AL- 
so single, double, two and three 
pair high roller mills. Ben Selby, 
925 Montrose Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

FOR SALE—72-INCH FRENCH 
cookers, 10 x 42 three high crack- 


Minimum insertion $2.00. 


ing rolls, Anderson coolers, driers 
and Expellers, cake breakers, meal 
grinders, boilers, sewing machines. 
Ray L. Jones, 2222 Oakview Drive, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

BELTING SALE—FOR CONVEYOR 
and elevator legs. About all widths 
and plies in stock. Lengths up to 
200 feet. All belt guaranteed. Ad- 
vise size belt required and we will 
quote prices and submit samples. 
Prices far below market price. 
Corns Conveyor Belt Co., Griffith, 
Ind. 

WANTED: FLAKING AND CRACK- 
ing rolls, meal coolers and driers 
and rollermills. Soybean Digest, 
Box 319-J, Hudson, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—NEW OR USED 80600E 
or 80600H sewing machine heads, 
Whizzer conveyors, bagging scales 
and bins. Write Winborns, Wil- 
liamsburg, Iowa. 

FOR SALE— TWO FRENCH EX- 
peller units, one hp Cyclothren 
automatic gas steam generator and 
other equipment. Plant in opera- 
tion. Soybean Digest, Box 319-C, 
Hudson, Iowa. 

STEEL GRAIN BINS—18 FT. x 16 
ft. surplus government type steel 
bins, new, approximately 3,500 
bushels capacity, available for 
your surplus storage problems. 
For particulars write: Midwest 
Steel Products Co., 121B Railway 
Exchange Bldg., Kansas City 6, 
Mo. 

STEINLITE TESTERS, FACTORY 
rebuilt—reasonable. McLaughlin, 
Ward & Co., 409 S. 23rd St., Jack- 
son, Mich. 


First Choice Wherever Grain is Handled 


) Your jobber has them, or 


(1) The logarithmic curve 
design loads easier... 
dumps cleaner... permits 
high speeds. 

(2) Scientifically formed lip 
aids in greater cup capacity. 


(3) Bolt-hole placement 
gives better cup balance . . . 
saves belting. 

(4) Hyperbolic sideboard 
ends permit greater load 
capacity without “sloping.” 


write B. I. Weller Company, 
327 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


CALUMET 
CUPS 





EXPAND 
MODERNIZE 
STREAMLINE 


cut 
operating 
costs 
reduce 
solvent 
loss 























French, the world’s largest manufacturer of vege- 
table oil processing equipment, can show you how 
to cut operating costs .. . increase capacity ... and 
improve product quality. Our engineers have made 
complete studies of many operating plants of all 
makes — and have shown management how to cut 
costs and increase capacity .. . all at very low cost. 
Ask us to make recommendations for boosting the 
efficiency and profits of your plant. Write to 
FOMMCO, Extraction Division, Piqua, Ohio. 


French patented Desolventizer-Toaster. 


" ar RENC H Ol MILL 


MACHINERY CO. 
PIQUA, OHIO-—U.S.A. 


e@ MECHANICAL SCREW PRESSES « COOKER-DRYERS 
@ SOLVENT EXTRACTION PLANTS 
@ FLAKING ANDO CRUSHING ROLLS 


French Continuous Mechanical Screw 
Cea as alg er Bae 


Press. Residual oils as low as 2.5%. 
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LATE REPORTS 


PROCESSING OPERATIONS. Reported by Bureau of 
the Census for February and March. 


Primary products except crude oil at crude oil mill locations: 
Production, shipments and transfers, and stocks, March 1957- 
February 1957 (tons of 2,000 pounds) 
Ship + Se ks end 

and transfers of month 
Mar. Feb. 
March Feb. March Feb. 31, 28, 
1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 





Production 


Soybean: 
Cake and meal... 688,482 630,006 640,799 599,417 136,571 88,888 
Flour 11,546 8,399 8,432 9,355 4,824 1,710 
Lecithin d 1,451 (NA) (NA) 1,582 1,472 
NA—Not available. 


Soybeans: Net receipts, cr and stocks at oil mills, by 
states, March 1957-February 1957 (tons of 2,000 pounds) 
Net receipts Crushed Stocks 
at mills or used at mills 
Mar. Feb. 
Mar. Feb. Mar. Feb. 31, 28, 
1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 
ee Speen .... 504,285 523,119 867,263 798,670 1,326,974 1,689,952 
Illinois . . 174,079 160,532 311,665 284,225 458,462 596,048 
Indiana 46,179 57,579 80,845 75,559 100,948 135,614 
Oi sss. ° 93,918 136,856 127,707 110,331 
Kansas ....... ° (@) (@) (@) (@) 
Kentucky . 13,379 @) () (@) 
Minnesota ...... 62,020 60,496 66,720 27,362 
Missouri .... 14,333 29,043 24,678 62,983 
Nebraska (4) (@) (@) (*) 
North Carolina .. 1,497 4,463 6,326 29,870 
Ohio ieake 66,340 90,427 79,403 153,924 203,712 
Texas . ; (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) 
All other .. 53,521 153,468 134,052 383,094 463,216 
1 Included in “All other” to avoid disclosure of figures for indi- 
vidual companies. 


Soybean products: Production and stocks at oil mill locations, by 
states, March 1957-February 1957 
Crude oil Cake and meal 
(thousands of pounds) (tons) 
Production Stocks Production Stocks 
Mar. Feb. Mar. Feb. 

Mar. Feb. 31, 28, Mar. Feb. 31, 28, 
1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 

U. S. .......... 313,006 287,218 71,999 49,066 688,482 630,006 136,571 88,888 

Illinois ...... 116,138 105,893 16,102 15,342 240,639 217,041 

Indiana ... 29,856 27,803 5,437 4,000 65,795 61,097 

Iowa ..... 48,717 45,624 12,862 7,468 112,706 105,436 

Kansas ...... (@) (1) 1,146 1,162 (@) (@) 

Kentucky.. (4) (@) (*) () (@) (1) 

Minnesota... 20,914 22,724 13,199 4,577 47,421 53,301 

Missouri .... 10,503 8,846 1,379 1,067 23,984 20,174 

Nebraska... (@) (@) @) (@) (4) (1) 

N.Carolina 1,353 1,790 722 557 3,438 4,856 

Ohio ............. 31,413 27,745 5,319 3,557 73,027 63,853 

Texas (@) (4) @) (4) (@) @) 

All other .. 54,112 46,793 15,833 11,336 121,472 104,248 

1 Included in “All other” to avoid disclosure of figures for indi- 

vidual companies. 


STOCKS. Soybean stocks in all storage positions on 
Apr. 1 are estimated at nearly 217 million bushels, ac- 
cording to Agricultural Marketing Service. These were 


the highest Apr. 1 stocks of record, exceeding last year, 
the previous high, by about 40 million bushels. The in- 
crease was accounted for by the record farm and interior 
mill, elevator and warehouse holdings. Stocks at process- 
ing plants and terminals were well below last year. 


Stocks of soybeans Apr. 1, 1957 with comparisons (1,000 bu.) 
Apr.lav. Apr.1l Jan. 1 Apr.1 
1946-55 1956 1957 1957 

On farms! .. . .. 50,730 60,334 169,318 116,323 

Terminals? ....... ae | 22,193 16,550 9,716 

Commodity Credit ‘Corp. 3 ee 88 0 0 0 
Processing plants‘ .. . 42,554 67,366 70,354 
Int. mills, elev. 8 whses.! 5. 21,221 26,979 73,403 
1 176,872 329,625 


1 Estimates of the crop r epecng board. 2 Commercial stocks re- 
rted by grain division, S, at 45 terminal cities. * Owned by 
CC and stored in bins or other storages owned or controlled od by 
CCC, also CCC-owned ad oy - in transit; other CCC-owned grain 
included in the estima e . * Firms ee > > to the 
Bureau of the Census, on mi oy ¥ and stocks of flour 
ings and stocks of soybeans. 5 off-farm storages not oie 
designated. 
Off-farm 
total! 
1 


Apr. 

1956 1957 
9,145 

6,165 

33,051 

11,781 

14,106 

4,786 


1,374 
20,176 
100,584 


* Other states and unallocated, to avoid disclosing individual op- 
erations. '! Includes stocks at mat mills, elevators and ware- 
houses, commercial stocks reported = grain division, AMS, at 
terminals, and those owned by Commodity Credit Corp. which are 
in transit, in bins and other storages under CCC control. 2 Off- 
farm total plus farm stocks. 


SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION of the 1953-56 soy- 
bean crops, reported by Agricultural Marketing Service 
(1,000 bu.) 

1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 


Carryover, Oct. 1 ... .. 10,134 1,345 9,949 3,731 
Production eS iia - 269,169 341,075 373,522 455,869 


Total supply ! 279,303 342,420 383,471 459,600 


Farm use including seed for season 25,160 24,000 30,000 30,000 
Quantity remaining for seaman 
export or carryover .......... . 254,143 318,420 353,471 429,600 


Disappearance, October ———_ Mar. 31: 
Crushed for oil or husmamisen 2. 121,229 125,899 148,989 165,457 
Exported .. cee $1,482 39,826 46,047 % 51,744 


Total ss 3 . 152,711 165,725 195,036 217,201 
Balance on Apr. 1 for processing, 
export or Carryover .................... 101,432 152,695 158,435 212,399 


1 Imports negligible. 2 No allowance is made for new crop crush- 
ings prior to Oct. 1. * Data for March estimated. 
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DAILY MARKET PRICES 
No. 1 Cash Soybeans, Chicago 
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April Markets 


CASH SOYBEANS showed little net change in price 
level during April as they rested near the support 
level, and meal and oil prices were both off. Oil 
reached the lowest level since early last October, and 
meal equalled the lowest point in a 10-year period. 

Meal staged some recovery in late April. 

Processors were faced with the twin problem of 
weak meal and oil markets with a resulting poor con- 
version ratio. 

Country marketings continued light. Withdrawals 
from price support were very small and there was the 
prospect of as much as 50 million bushels being taken 
over by Commodity Credit Corp. 

A bearish factor was CCC’s announced disposal 
policy on loan-defaulted beans, which nurtured the 
belief that good supplies of soybeans will soon be 
available at a minimum selling price. 

Probably the leading bearish factor was delayed 
action by Congress on a program of fats and oils ex- 
ports including renewal of P. L. 480 and aid to Poland. 

Bullish factors included: 

1—The USDA stock reports which indicated smaller 
stocks of soybeans than expected, leading to the belief 
that the 1956 crop may have been overestimated, and 
that the carryover of soybeans into the next crop 
year may be much smaller than had been expected. 

2—The opening of Great Lake transportation with 
soybean shipments from Chicago to Canada. 

Trade News Service, New York, commented on the 
paradox of a declining price structure in the face of 
record breaking disappearance, decreasing stocks and 
an unusually low prospective carryover of edible oils. 


BYPRODUCTS. The price of soybean fatty acids re- 
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TRENDS AT A GLANCE (Weekly Close) 
No. 1 Cash Soybeans, Chicago 
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mained at 15%4¢ per pound during April. Acid soy- 
bean soap stock delivered Midwest remained at 6%%¢, 
and raw soybean soap stock advanced from 2%4¢ to 2%¢ 
per pound. 





POSITION OF 1956 SOYBEAN CROP 


Mar. 15, 1957 Mar. 15, 1956 
Total soybeans 
placed under 


government support... 65,723,000 bu. 30,064,000 bu. 


Total soybeans 
withdrawn from 
support 

Total remaining 
under support 


10,730,000 bu. 


54,993,000 bu. 
1956-57 1955-56 
Soybeans crushed 
Oct. 1-Mar. 31 
Exported 
Oct. 1-Mar. 31 
Balance on hand 
for processing or 
export Apr. 1 .... 
Total soybeans 
inspected for over- 
seas export including 
shipped to Canada 
Oct. 1-Apr. 19 


165,457,000 bu. 148,989,000 bu. 


51,744,000 bu. 46,047,000 bu. 


------212,399,000 bu. 158,435,000 bu. 


58,963,231 bu. 48,151,903 bu. 
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SERVING THE SOYBEAN INDUSTRY SINCE 1935 


EIGHT 


Modern, Convenient 
Chemical Laboratories 


to Serve You 


Chicago, Illinois 
9 So. Clinton St. Bldg. 














Des Moines, Iowa 
1514 High St. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Little Rock, Arkansas 


Wilson, Arkansas 


Cairo, Illinois 


Blytheville, Arkansas 


Clarksdale, Mississippi 


WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES 


Official Chemists for the Chicago Board of Trade 


Official Chemists for National Soybean Processors Association 
Main Offices: 265 South Front St., Memphis, Tenn. 
Specializing in Soybean Oils — Cake — Meals — Feeds 


“Over a million samples analyzed since 1935.” 
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NEW PRODUCTS and SERVICES 


STORAGE TANKS. Two new models of corrugated 
galvanized steel tanks for the storage and automatic 
movement of feed, grain and other materials moved in 
bulk have been announced by Butler Manufacturing Co. 


One of the new additions is a 6- 
foot diameter side-draw-off hopper 
model, designed to handle hard-to- 
flow bulk feeds with ease. The de- 
sign makes it possible to handle 
newer types of high fat content 
feeds that tend to “bridge” and 
hang up in conventional bulk 
equipment. There is no danger of 
feed ingredients soaking into the 
walls and molding to contaminate 
the next load. 

This tank is available in four sizes, from 3.8 to 8.3 
tons, and is for installation on the farm or at feed 
dealers. 

The second new model is a 9-foot-diameter center- 
draw-off hepper tank that provides bulk storage up 
to 25 tons for dealers and mills at one-half the present 
welded tank storage costs. All normal flowing feeds 
can now get the maximum protection quality steel con- 
struction affords for less than $25 per ton. Available 
in five sizes, from 11 to 24.5 tons. 


For further information write Soybean Digest 5d, 
Hudson, Iowa. 


V-BELTS. Simple precautions to prolong the life of 
V-belts, increase drive efficiency and thereby assure 
full continuous production are contained in a new 12- 
page bulletin released by Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co. 

The bulletin describes various types of V-belts and 
tells how to select and match them. It lists seven steps 
for the correct installation of belts and offers as many 
hints for making them last longer. 

Portrayed are eight most common causes of V-belt 
destruction. These include snub break, slip burn, base 
cracking, abrasion, oil deterioration, rupture, ply separa- 
tion, and worn sides. 

Information in the bulletin is applicable to all types 
of V-belts manufactured today. 

For a copy of “Longer Belt Life for Your V-Belt 
Drives, 20X6234C,” write Soybean Digest 5c, Hudson, 
Iowa. 


MOISTURE TESTER. According to Seedburo Equip- 
ment Co., the new Steinlite Model 500 RG has been de- 
signed especially for the grain trade and has new con- 
venience features that greatly aid the operator and 
guarantee fast, accurate moisture tests. 

These features include: 

1—New round funnel that han- 
dles larger (250 gram) sample which 
is more representative and mini- 
mizes chance of error. 

2—Easier to read, built-in, eye- 
level thermometer. . 

3—Large 9-inch meter, with one 
scale for all moisture ranges. This 
meter is read from a level position 
for absolute accuracy. 

4—One button control for all 
moistures. 

5—Self-returning test cell slide that snaps back auto- 
matically after tested sample drops into grain drawer. 

The new tester has charts available now to test soy- 
beans and grains. 

For full information write Soybean Digest 5a, Hud- 
son, Iowa. 


PORTABLE GRAIN DRYER. American Farm Equip- 
ment Sales Co. is introducing this season what it calls 
the first completely automatic portable farm crop and 
grain drying machine ever to be sold commercially. 
One button controls the whole procedure. The but- 
ton starts the loading process from grain bin through 
conveyor to dryer; 
then at a given point 
the loading conveyor 
stops and the dryer 
begins, automatically 
reloading as shrink- 
age occurs. This con- 
tinues until the grain 
is dried to a pre-determined point. 
The drying operation then stops and the unloading 
conveyor takes over. Thus it continues hour after hour 
. load, dry, unload . . . again and again until the 
supply of wet grain is exhausted. Then the machine 
automatically shuts itself off, waiting until a new load 
is ready and the operator pushes the button once more. 
For more information about this unit, write the Soy- 
bean Digest 5b, Hudson, Iowa. 


Making Money with Soybeans 


GOLLY, JOE, WITH ALL THESE 
CROP SURPLUSES WHATS 
THE USE OF FARMING? Z| 








Send for Soybean Leaflet + THE 





THE DEMAND FOR SOYBEANS 
GETS BIGGER EVERY ‘YEAR. 
THEY’RE EASY ON YOUR LAND, 
AND EASY TO GROW-IF YOU 
KNOW THE SECRET. 











MY SOYBEAN SECRET IS NITRAGIN 
INOCULATION. ONLY NITRAGIN IN 
THE BRIGHT ORANGE PACKAGE 
GUARANTEES THE BACTERIA 
COUNT. BILLIONS OF NITRAGIN 
NITROGEN-FIXING BACTERIA ARE 
REAL NITROGEN INSURANCE, 


‘ ray 
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LOOK AT THAT STAND! THOSE 
BIG NITROGEN-FIXING NODULES! 
YOU'LL MAKE AS MUCH MONEY AS 
1 00. NITRAGIN’S GUARANTEED 
BACTERIA COUNT PAYS BIG ON 
SOYBEANS AND ALL OTHER LEGUMES. 


3217 W. Custer Ave. 
Milwaukee 9, Wis. 
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Want to review solvent extraction? 
ee 


Then Talk to the 
People at Anderson... 





If you’re faced with a problem of expansion or modernizing your 
oil mill and want to consider solvent extraction, talk to the people 
at Anderson. 

To help you, Anderson staffs its solvent department with people 
having a broad knowledge of solvent extraction processes as well 
as your industry's business conditions and trends. They will study 
your problem, and make suggestions that may save you money— 
strengthen your entire operation. 

This is possible because consulting Anderson automatically gives you 
access to the services of a company which has an intimate knowledge 
of all major vegetable oil extraction processes . . . with thousands 
of successful installations throughout the world. Drop us a line 
today. Let us bring you up-to-date on the solvent extraction picture. 


7 ECONOMIC ADVANTAGES OF ANDERSON SOLVENT PLANTS 


a \ 


1. Reduction of hazard. 

2. No costly building. 

3. Easy, fast installation. 

4. Quality oil and meal. 

5. Adaptability to other materials. 

6. Quality, trouble-free equipment. 

7. Construction and startup supervision. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 


division of International Basic Economy Corporation 


1976 West 96th Street * Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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A Sales Record of More Than 
15 MILLION 
SUPERIOR 
ELEVATOR CUPS 
DP-OK-CC-V 
For Better Results—Longer Life—More 
Capacity 
Elevator Cups Is Our Business, Not A 
Sideline’ 


K. I. WILLIS CORPORATION 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 














YOU MAKE MORE PROFIT 


You get more beans, more hay, and 
higher protein content with KALO 
than with ordinary inoculation. 





JONES-HETTELSATER 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 
35 YEARS as 


Designers and Builders 


* 
FLOUR MILLS 
ELEVATORS 
FEED& SOYBEAN 
PLANTS 
* 


1911 Baltimore Ave. 
KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI 








IN THE MARKETS 


EXPORTS. Preliminary data on U. S. exports of soy- 
beans and soybean oil for February 1957, with compar- 
able data for February 1956 and cumulative totals for 
the marketing years 1955-56 and 1956-57, reported by 
Foreign Agricultural Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 


culture. 
February October-February 
Unit 1956 1957 1955-56 1956-57 

Soybeans bu. 2,642,951 4,204,284 44,160,272 48,243,768 
Soybean oil: 

Crude Ib, 5,298,271 46,609,156 11,230,192 166,786,192 
Refined but not 

further pro- 

cessed Ib. 6,998,029 2,084,260 32,909,420 24,728,399 
Refined, deodor- 

ized and hydro- 

genated lb. 32,350,671 39,236,776 145,781,508 208,939,241 
Total beans and 

oil, bean equiva- 

lent basis bu. 6,924,180 12,438,296 62,433,730 85,991,845 


Cottonseed and soybean oils, total exports and the quantity 
shivved under Title I, P. L. 480 programs to date 
Under Title I 
Period! Total Quantity Percent of total 
Mil. lb. Mil. Ib. Percent 
Oct. 1954-Sept. 1955 760 117 15 
Oct. 1955-Sept, 1956 1,173 567 48 
Oct. 1955-Feb. 1956 431 170 39 
Oct. 1956-Feb. 1957 2 615 247 40 
Total . 2,548 931 37 
1 Exports under Title I began in May 1955. 2 February is pre- 
liminary. 


Exports of fats and oils under Title I, P. L. 480 in 
Cctober 1956 - February 1957 (mil. Ib.) 
Edible oils Linseed 

Country Cottonseed Soybean Total Lard Tallow oil 
Chile 1 38.2 38.2 
China, Rep of 10.1 
Ecuador 9 9 
Greece 35.7 35.7 
Israel 1.1 
Italy 56.5 56.5 
Pakistan 20.3 
Paraguay 2.0 2.0 1.5 
Spain 86.6 86.6 6.6 2.7 
Turkey 22.8 22.8 2.7 
Yugoslavia 2 4.0 4.2 8.8 6.0 

Total 25.9 221.0 246.9 10.3 26.5 3.0 
! Erroneously reported as cottonseed oil in the Feb. 1 circular. 
2.6 million since July 1, 1956, the beginning of the present mar- 
keting year for linseed oil. 


Soybeans: Inspections for overseas export by coastal areas 
and country of destination, March 1957 (1,000 bu.) 


Country Country 
Atlantic Belgium 164 
Holland 393 West Germany 388 
Belgium 93 Denmark 330 
West Germany 243 Japan 1,098 
United Kingdom 299 Other . 4 
Norway 184 Subtotal 2,458 
Denmark 154 Grand total 3,826 
Other 2 Total January- 
Subtotal 1,368 March 1957 17,888 
Gulf Total January- 
Holland 474 March 1956 12,346 
Note: Data are based on weekly reports of inspections by licensed 
grain inspectors for overseas export and do not include rail or 
truck movement to Canada or Mexico. In some cases the ultimate 
destination of the grain exported is not shown on the inspection 
reports, therefore, the quantity of each country may vary from 
official census data which are based on custom declarations. 


Soybeans: Inspections for overseas export by ports and country 
of destination Mar. 18-Apr. 12, reported by Agricultural Marketing 
Service (bushels) 

Port 
Phila- Balti- Nor- New Mo- Allen, 
delphia more folk Orleans bile La. Total 
Hong Kong 667 667 
United 
Kingdom 74,667 56,000 130,667 
Belgium . 56,000 56,000 188,533 
Holland 165,752 197,867 823,819 1,187,438 
W. Germany 280,000 130,853 487,386 
Philippines 4,315 4,315 
Syria ae 889 
Norway 34,333 
Japan 1,042,042 1,459,738 2,501,780 
Formosa 349,081 349,081 
Israel . 52,267 52,267 
Sweden 27,500 27,500 
Total 1,556 358,252 533,867 2,109,296 153,066 1,808,819 5,140,656 
Included in the total are 175,800 bushels inspected at Chicago for 
shipment to Canada. 
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Soybean Dust Problems Solved 
by Sturtevant Air Separator 


RIGHT: Spencer Kellogg & Sons 
employee making classification ad- 
justment on Sturtevant Air Separator 
in operation at Bellevue, Ohio, soy- 
bean meal plant. Separator mini- 
mizes air-borne dust losses while 
removing hulls and classifying end 
product. 


LEFT: Two lead-off chutes at bottom 
of Sturtevant Air Separator in 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons plant. One 
chute in the closed circuit system 
sends to packaging all uniform size, 
dust-free meal while the other re- 
turns all undersize fines for pellet- 
izing. 


Closed Circuit Air Separation 
Cuts Losses, Keeps Plant Cleaner, 
Improves End Product 


Dust — finer than 80 mesh — was accounting for 4 
to 5 percent of the soybean meal production at the 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons plant in Bellevue, Ohio. Much 
of this dust was disseminated into the air during process- 
ing, becoming a total loss. And such free dust made 
working conditions unpleasant, plant and storage sheds 
untidy in appearance. Also, the proportion of dust re- 
tained in the end product was an annoyance to farmers 
and ranchers. 
All of these problems have been solved by a Sturte- 
vant Air Separator operating in closed circuit with a 
pelletizing machine. The processed soybean meal goes 
through the Air Separator at the rate of about 85 tph. 
Particles representing dust and hulls go out the fines 
chute to the pelletizer. The pellets are then ground and 
re-circulated through the Air Separator at rates to 10 
tph, bringing the machine’s total capacity to 95 tph. 
The net result is that Spencer Kellogg & Sons now 
has cut dust loss to a minimum, no longer has any air- 
borne dust problems, and is producing a better standard- FINES TAILINGS 
ized, dust-free end product. Sturtevant, the pioneer in DISCHARGE - i DISCHARGE 
centrifugal air separation, has once again helped to 
solve a precision classification problem — and without : : : 
an expensive, multi-unit installation. Write today for THERE’S A STURTEVANT 
more information. Address: Sturtevant Mill Co., 144 2 FOR EVERY CAPACITY 
Clayton St., Boston 22, Mass. No other single air separator can match 
Sturtevant’s 40 to 400 mesh classification 
range at rates up to 100 tph. . . . and tested 
4 T U oe T - VA i T record of increasing mill capacities from 25 to 
= 300% while lowering power consumption as 


Dry Processing Equipment " much as 50% (when used in closed circuit 
3 with grinding mills). Nine models available, 
The “OPEN-DOOR” to lower operating costs over more years ranging from 3 to 18 ft. in diameter. Request 


CRUSHERS * GRINDERS * MICRON-GRINDERS + SEPARATORS Bulletin No. 087, 


BLENDERS + GRANULATORS * CONVEYORS «+ ELEVATORS 
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FACTORY USE VEGETABLE OILS for January and 
February. Reported by Bureau of the Census (1,000 lbs.) 
Primary materials: Factory production and consumption and 
factory and warehouse stocks, February 1957—January 1957 
Factory and 
Factory Factory warehouse 
production consumption stocks 
Feb. Jan. 
Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. 28, 31, 
1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 


Cottonseed, crude 170,419 207,691 141,750 175,185 168,091 170,536 
Cottonseed, refined 132,848 163,853 113,600 131,666 288,422 266,693 
Peanut, crude 14,398 12,998 8,064 5,101 7,973 17,416 
Peanut, refined . . 7,715 4,767 3,690 3,492 6,921 4,812 
Corn, crude . ° 21,441 22,943 22,066 24,869 11,376 10,446 
Corn, refined . 20,568 23,200 19,171 24,027 8,897 8,052 
Soybean, crude ................287,218 305,156 222,805 254,453 129,964 134,093 
Soybean, refined 209,184 240,523 208,571 222,557 99,970 103,973 
Vegetable foots, 

100% basis . 17,805 20,587 12,034 13,142 46,357 44,148 
Hydrogenated vegetable oils edible: 

Cottonseed 40,389 46,176 37,144 41,502 21,882 22,535 

Soybean 89,410 95,910 78,853 88,561 38,971 36,844 

Other 6,108 6,829 4,345 4,988 2,814 2,873 


Factory consumption of vegetable fats and oils, by uses, 
during February 1957 


Edible products Inedible products 


Shortening 
Margarine 
Lubricants and 
similar oils* 


varnish 


» Paint and 
np Other 
& inedibles? 


to 
S: & Other edibles 
wo uo 
Soap 


Cottonseed, refined 11,889 3,996 
Soybean, crude 
Soybean, refined 31,260 5,498 
Foots, vegetable, raw 

and acidulated 

(100% basis) : . 2,901 178 
Hydrogenated vegetable oils, edible: 

Cottonseed 9,939 25,565 : 

Soybean 21,420 56,512 905 

Other . 1,583 1,489 


1 Includes quantities consumed in lubricants, greases, cutting oils, 
dielectric oils, core oils, brake fluids, and metal working. 2 Quan- 
tities consumed in linoleum and animal feeds are included in the 
above totals. Data for fats and oils consumed in chemicals and 
linoleum and oilcioth, which were previously shown separately, 
are now included in “Other inedible” while quantities consumed 
in core oils, cutting oils, brake fluids, dielectric oils, and metal 
working, formerly included in this total, are now classified in 
“Lubricants and similar oils."”” 3Not shown to avoid disclosure of 
figures for individual companies. 
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Consumption of fats and oils in fat splitting 
1957 1956 
Jan.-Feb. Jan.-Feb. 
cumu- cumu- 
Soapstocks Feb. Jan. lative Jan. lative 
Vegetable foots 6,985 7,467 14,452 10,693 19,197 


Source: U.S. Census Bureau. 


SHORTENING. Shortening shipments reported by 
the Institute of Shortening and Edible Oils, Inc., in 


pounds. 

Mar. 23,160,713 
Mar. 24,534,437 
Apr. ..22,334,940 
Apr ..23,410,831 
Apr. 24,351,254 


INSPECTIONS. Soybeans inspected by grades and per- 
cent, reported by Agricultural Marketing Service.’ 


Oct.-March Oct.-March March February March 
Grade 1955-56 1956-57 1956 1957 19572 

1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 

bu. Pct. bu. bu. Pct. bu. Pct. bu. Pct. 
a 44,537 21 33,288 5,678 29 2,341 16 2,462 
Se 104,277 49 82,176 9,856 50 6,058 42 6,902 
mF 42,367 20 47,734 2,714 14 3,425 23 3,054 
.4 .. 15,547 8 28,780 1075 5 1,602 11 2,220 
Sample ... 4,705 2 13,052 376 62 «(1,125 «C8 «(1,314 «8 

Total 211,433 100 205,030 100 19,699 100 14,551 100 15,952 100 


1 Carlot receipts have been converted to bushels on the basis that 
1 carlot equals 1,750 bushels. 2 Of the March 1957 receipts, 350 
bushels were black, 5,712 mixed, and the remainder yellow soy- 
beans. Inspections of soybeans in March included 4,096,000 bushels 
as cargo lots, 1,861,250 bushels as truck receipts, and the balance 
as carlot receipts. Based on reports of inspections by licensed 
grain inspectors at all markets. 


No 
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STOCKS ON FARMS. Record soybean stocks on farms 
Apr. 1 totaled 116 million bushels, reported Agricultural 
Marketing Service. This is nearly double the quantity 
on farms a year earlier and exceeds by 3 million the 
previous record stocks of Apr. 1, 1955. 









DAVIDSON- 
KENNEDY 
COMPANY 


Disappearance of soybeans from farms during the 
January-March quarter totaled 53 million bushels. Last 
year for the same period, disappearance was unusually 
heavy—considering available supplies—amounting to 
56 million bushels. Although movement from farms for 
the past quarter was nearly as large as a year earlier, 
it was relatively light considering the large stocks on 
hand Jan. 1. Prices of soybeans have not made their 
usual seasonal advance, due to large supplies, and farm- 
ers are holding considerable quantities, with the amount 
under loan the highest of record. Relatively few soy- 
beans under loan have been redeemed since farm prices 
have averaged near the loan rate. 

Farm stocks as usual are concentrated largely in 
the heavy producing North Central states with 107 mil- 
lion bushels in that area alone. Stocks on farms appear 
ample in all states to meet the usual seeding require- 
ments. 























Soybean stocks on farms on Apr. | (1,000 bu.) 






















Average Average 

State 1946-55 1956 1957 State 1946-55 1956 1957 

N.Y. 25 24 28 = =Md. 269 248 310 
N.J. 97 137 238 Va. 415 603 874 
Pa. 125 97 116. N.C. 816 1,064 1,073 
Ohio 5,134 5,261 8,430 S.C. 207 567 678 
Ind. 6,938 7,891 12,511 Ga. 76 137 197 
Til. 14,739 13,936 33,737 Fla. a 63 67 
Mich. 546 941 1,470 Ky. 328 507 748 
Wis. 166 312 567 Tenn. 313 405 554 
Minn. 4,833 9,226 19,440 Ala. €8 130 139 
Iowa 9,833 9,496 19,851 Miss. 528 1,427 1,171 
Mo. 3,124 3,990 8,606 Ark. 639 1,533 2,309 
N. Dak. 86 423 713 La. 50 136 298 
S. Dak. 336 782 953. Okla. 39 32 14 
Nebr. 231 284 332 Texas 2 32 
Kans. 531 502 453 U. &. 50,730 60,334 116,323 
Del. 230 178 414 







1 Short-time average. 






STOCKS. Agricultural Marketing Service’s commer- 
cial grain stocks reports for close of business on Friday 
or Saturday preceding date of report (1,000 bu.) 













Mar. Avr. Apr. Apr. 
26 2 9 16 23 















U. S. soybeans in store and afloat at domestic markets 
Atlantic Coast 1,416 1,205 1,135 1,299 1,146 
Gulf Coast 1,336 1,170 940 947 883 
Northwestern and Upper Lake 1,350 1,381 1,312 1,076 755 
Lower Lake 4,640 4,336 4,247 4,016 3,424 
East Central 1,209 1,198 1,259 1,201 1,307 
West Central 
Southwestern & Western 501 426 348 265 254 
Total current week 10,452 9,716 9,241 8,804 7,769 
Total year ago 22,182 22,526 21,526 21,027 19,632 










U. S. soybeans in store and afloat at Canadian markets 





Total current week 227 197 153 108 63 
Total year ago 429 410 381 82 40 







Total North American commercial soybean stocks 


Current week 10,679 9,913 9,394 8912 7,832 
Year ago 22,611 22,936 21,907 21,109 19,672 








Primary receipts (1,000 bu.) of soybeans at important interior 
points for week endinc: 






Mar. Mar. Apr. Apr. Apr. 
22 29 5 12 18 

















ns ted = 116 103 132 438 353 

ndianapolis 121 152 4 3 75 

Kansas City 8 13 _ = 42 . 5 Av ' 2 Ss o " 
Minneapolis 63 44 131 152 45 

Omaha 27 15 30 87 65 K E N N E D Yv 
Peoria . 29 53 34 41 22 

Sioux City 23 13 28 57 32 

St. Joseph 18 2 COMPANY 
St. Louis 45 23 2 4 

Toledo 38 20 29 34 13 

Totals 488 436 654 967 651 

Last year 1,276 831 1,318 1,023 1,018 









Total Chicago soybean stocks 3,220 2,877 


2,951 
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NELLIS 


FEED COMPANY 
Brokers 
of Soybean Oil Meal 


4010 Board of Trade Building 


—— Chicago 4, Ill. 
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TANK TRUCK 


SOYBEAN OIL HAULING 
OUR SPECIALTY 
Hopper trucks for bulk soybean oil meal. 


STILLPASS TRANSIT CO. 


CONTRACT HAULERS 


Inter and Intra State Tank Truck Operators. Edible Oils 
4967 Spring Grove Avenue Mulberry 1-6102—1-6103 








Cincinnati 32, Ohio If no answer call Grandview 1-5529 





DID YOU KNOW? 


Soybeans are now grown commercially in 
every state east of the Mississippi River ex- 
cept five New England states. And they are 


grown in 13 states west of the Mississippi. 


Yet not many years ago they were a minor 


forage crop grown in only a few states. 


About 22 million acres of good U. S. farm 
land are devoted to soybeans, and the acre- 


age is still increasing. 


Soybeans are BIG business. 


Your advertisements in the Soybean 


Digest will reach this tremendous 
For further 


information, phone, wire or write: 


The Soybean Digest 


Hudson, Iowa 


market at low cost. 
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CANADIAN CRUSHINGS. Production in 1956 of soy- 
bean oil meal, the major single component of Canadian 
high protein feeds, amounted to 306,084 tons, surpassing 
the 1955 and 1954 production by 16% and 35% respec- 
tively, reports the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Sup- 
plementing the 1956 production were imports of 215,700 
tons, and although exports, at 246,959 tons, were nearly 
two-thirds greater than those in 1955, supplies available 
for domestic requirements in 1956 (including imports) 
amounted to 274,825 tons, exceeding by considerable 
margins both the 1955 and 1954 totals of 219,900 tons and 
203,400 tons, respectively. 


Preliminary estimate of high protein feed supplies available in 

Canada in 1956 with comparable figures for 1954 and 1955 (tons) 
1955 1956 

1954 (Subjectto (Prelim- 
(Revised) revision) inary) 
Linseed oil meal . . 53,300 36,000 38,100 
Soybean oil meal .....203,400 219,900 274,800 
Other oil meals and gluten feed!.. 51,400 49,100 54,000 
Malt sprouts “ ; 9,600 9,000 9,000 

Brewers’ and distillers’ dried 
grains .. 67,000 63,000 65,000 
Total vegetable protein 384,700 377,000 440,900 
Fishmeal .. 33,000 23,800 31,000 
Packing-house byproducts? 90,300 103,100 105,000 
Skim milk, buttermilk and 

whey powders 8,500 9,800 9,800 
Total animal protein ..................131,800 136,700 145,800 
Total protein supplies 516,500 513,700 586,700 

1 Other oil meals include sunflower, rapeseed, mustard seed, 

copra and safflower. Data on these individual items may not be 

published as each of these commodities is produced by less than 

three firms. 2 Meat meal, meat scrap, tankage, blood meal, etc. 


Soybean crushings in Canada, 1945-56, reported by Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Ottawa 

Quantity Oil Oil meal 

crushed produced produced 
bu, lb. tons 

1945 . 973,178 8,566,975 23,203 
1946 1,846,469 18,201,473 42,712 
1947 .. 2,701,702 27,052,473 62,975 
1948 2,537,433 26,863,917 58,383 
1949 4,508,138 45,963,471 105,314 
1950 5,647,815 56,931,185 134,532 
1951 7,483,382 73,513,281 177,982 
1952 7,915,207 80,175,836 189,741 
1953 8,627,773 90,570,318 206,581 
1954 9,438,795 99,788,877 226,046 
1955 11,174,452 115,517,536 264,633 
1956! 12,883,988 135,977,596 306,084 
'Preliminary. 


PRICE SUPPORT. 1956-crop soybeans put under price 
support and loans withdrawn from support as of Mar. 
15. Reported by Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA 
(1,000 bu.) 
Quantity 
of 

Quantity put under loan loans Total Total 

with- Pur- put put 

Ware- drawn chase under under 
Farm house Total from agree- support support 
stored stored support ments 1956-571 1955-56 
29,082 30,409 59,491 10,730 6,232 65,723 30,064 


! The date for placing grains under price support ended Jan. 
31. Mar. 15 data represent revisions due to late reporting. 


Soybeans: Quantity under support compared with 
loans redeemed throucth Mar. 15 (1,000 bu.) 


Under Loans Under Loans 
support redeemed support redeemed 

13 2 . : 5,344 1,243 

1 ; 200 21 

1,761 J. 7 - 

6 ne 1 0 

2 iq + Re 104 li 

28 j , 842 127 

14,121 , i 2,022 426 

.. 3,253 ike 16 4 

...19,003 ; ’ 2 0 

137 yaa 291 64 

175 ‘ k 505 48 

23 os 575 136 

3 x ; 2 0 

145 : 3 1 

16,478 2,135 Wis. > 62 a 

Miss. 599 231 Total . 65,723 10,730 
1 Less than 500 bushels. Note: The total quantity of 1956 crops 
put under support includes purchase agreements while redemp- 

tions are only from the quantity put under loan. 
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In Service, Too, It’s Performance That Counts! 





Special care in 
handling keeps 
these solvents clean 
and pure! 


PHILLIPS 66 


HEXANE and HEPTANE 


No foreign taste or odor! No harmful con- 
taminants to injure your product! Phillips NORMAL 
rigid quality controls, plus extreme care in 


loading and shipping, assure you of extra 
clean, high quality solvents. And you can de- eXa f e 





pend on a narrow, uniform boiling range 

every time! No light ends and no heavy resi- Ba ») 

dues. High recovery of oil and solvent. Write : y 000 acts A000 a2ls; 
. als. = 

or call your Phillips technical representative ) 000 a 

for full information. Call on him, too, for —— 

practical 1 elp with your solvent problems. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY e¢ Special Products Division ¢ Bartlesville, Oklahoma 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 


313 N. FIRST ST. 
ANN 4REOR, MICHIGAN 


eee RL TT OCLC ECC erro 


Our specialization can mean this 
to you: the right solvent, at the 
right place, at the right time. 
When the problem calls for sol- 
vents, call on AMSCO! 


AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS COMPANY 


30° N. Michigan Ave., Chicago |, Ill. * 155 E. 44th St., New York 17,.N. ¥.* 8600 S. Garfield Ave., South Gate, Los Angeles, Cal. 





